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Fig. 1. Fritz von Unruh by Wilhelm Lehmbruck, 1918, tinted plaster 
15 inches high, recently acauired by the Foaq Art Museum. Photo 
graphed by Max Keller 


Fritz von Unruh is a distinguished Germa suthor who won prominence for his dromi 


before and ofter the first World War. He has received many high literary awards, including the 


Goethe Prize. With the coming of Hitler he left Germ yy and lived in the United States. Bom 
his recent novels were published in New York in 1946. He has just returned to Europe The arhice 
and the poem have been translated by John C ige with help from Mr. Thomas Leavitt, Mr. ont 


Mrs. William B. Warren and Mr. Eric Schroeder. Especially valuable were the many suggestion 
made by Mr. Theodore Lux Feininger. The translation has been approved by the author. 
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WILHELM LEHMBRUCK 


Fritz von Unruh 


“It's all set,’’ Lehmbruck telephoned me one morning. “Please come see 
me in my studio.” 

So I walked all the way across Zurich to see him. In the streets paper 
hoys were waving extras and screaming the latest news of the nineteen 
eighteen autumn offensive. I had been wounded at Verdun which led to an 
inflammation of the ends of the nerves. I had been given leave from the 
Western front to go to Switzerland where I was cured by the famous Profes- 
sor Bloch in Zurich. It was at his place that I first saw Wilhelm Lehmbruck. 
My present wife, whom Lehmbruck then wished to model, brought about 
the meeting. She also took the snapshots of Lehmbruck in his studio. As far as 
| know they are the only ones in existence showing him at the very end of 
his life. 

On my way to the studio I reflected how extraordinary it was that we had 
become friends so quickly. He, a fully-formed artist and I, a soldier straight 
from the battlefield. The basis of our relationship was that we both recog- 
nized the necessity of rising above the War and building up a new concept of 
life. Initially, to be sure, I had seemed a foreign personality to him, too 
vital,” because already he was living wholly for spiritual things, and for 
the spiritualization of his art. The first time I came into his studio, instead 
of greeting me he stepped back a pace or two. As he looked me over he 
said just three words—words which made me smile then, as they do today: 
The young Luther.” 

After that several weeks went by. Now he would offer to start on a 
portrait of me, and then again he would hesitate. I noticed he suffered from 
some kind of inhibition. So, one day, I boldly said to him: 

“How would it be if I modelled you?” He listened, smiled at my pre- 
sumption, and asked if I had ever done any modelling. I had not. With 
sudden and lively interest he made an appointment at the studio. It was to 
this very session that I was now proceeding 

When I came in, he was already in his light smock, kneading away. 
Moving cautiously among the many statues covered with damp cloths I 
groped my way over to him. He laughed and pointed to a stand on which 
he had fixed some he avy iron wire around a long rusty spike. This was to 
serve as the core and support for the lumps of clay which lay ready on a near- 


by table. 


“There’s your armature. I've never been photographed, let alone mod- 
elled, but let’ s get going.” 
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“Are you going to model me then?” I asked, astonished. 

“Of course! You model me,’’ he burst out laughing, “and I will modg 
you.” He gave me a smock, and we were off. Each eyed the other. In th 
unequal competition we mutually increased one another's e/an. 

Midnight was long past when we stopped and cleaned off our clay, 
crusted fingers. He liked my dabbling although I am sure that it was only; 
pretext to maintain his interest in his own work. 

“That's just how I began, too.’’ He nodded contentedly. 

I was overwhelmed by the bust he had meanwhile modelled from py 
head. I found it inconceivable that he could create so elemental a form ip 
such a short time, using the technique I had observed. While modelling, he 
never took his eyes off the object. He would roll bits of clay the size of; 
pin between his finger tips. With these he would touch the face of the bug 
now here, now there, He worked delicately, so that one hardly saw him. Sud 
was Lehmbruck’s magic that little by little his innate concept of a head 
emerged from the roughly blocked-in form that he had hastily built up be 
fore. 

For a long time afterwards we sat silent in the candlelight. On a table 
covered with sculptor’s things, lay stacks of prints, portfolios filled with 
criticism, a violin, and—open—the de /uxe edition of my tragedy Ein Ge 
schlecht. Suddenly he stood up, took the violin and played a few measures of 
Bach. Then he sighed gently. I asked him whether I might look at his sculptures 

“Why ?’’ He shrugged his shoulders. With a smile of resignation he 
waved his hand at the newspaper clippings all around, pointed to the covered 
statues and said: 

“Just now the critics are proving to me all over again that I don’t kno 
the first thing about sculpture. Here, for instance, is this critic writing abou 
the exhibition of my work in Mannheim; he says that I don’t even know 
the basic structure of the human body. He had used his umbrella to measur 
the arms, the legs and the heads accurately and found they were all ‘mud 
too long.’ Tja.”” Then he went and took the cloths from the damp clay status 

“That's how it goes. Here's the ‘Kneeling Girl, that’s the ‘Youth 
over there, with the ‘Head of a Woman’ beside it, and so forth. Believe m 
if that nice Professor Bloch had not encouraged me and bought something- 
Tja. By the way, that tragedy of yours, I always have it lying there when! 
work. But now that I’ve modelled your head, all I can say is: “What ifla@ 
making the forms too long? Do you like my stuff ?”’ 

I was so moved, I could not answer. Here was a long, whitewashtl 
studio, converted from a garage and rented cheap. But the stillness and th 
loneliness of the night transformed the room. The starlight without, i 
candlelight within, illuminating the works of art one by one, created an a: 
most church-like solemnity. A young girl’s head, with eyelids as delicate a: 
butterfly, affected me like a m: idonna’s face. 
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Fig. 2. Macbeth by Wilhelm Lehmbruck, 1918, etching, Fagg Art 


Museum. 


“Tja.”’ Then he led me up to a seated youth, ‘See! That's my concept 
of a ‘Thinker.’ Rodin’s Thinker, ‘Le Penseur,’ is as muscular as a boxer. We 
expressionists—my dear Unruh, they slander you with that name too what 
we expressionists are seeking to extract from our material is precisely its 
spiritual content. Its ultimate expression. And that is just why one is crushed 
in a world still stuck so deep in materialism, But I’m happy that my stuff 
seems to appeal to you. Please take as much as you want home with you. For I 
hardly think I'll exhibit anything again, after those critics. Look at these 
etchings of Macbeth. My Berlin dealer sent them back to me day before yes- 
terday as ‘unsaleable.’ You can have the stuff. By the way, here on the sheet, 
Ihave made a drawing of the*‘Mother’ in your Tragedy. Take it all.” 

But I was awed. Conscious of being confronted by truly great art, I 
could take nothing for myself from a master who as I then already sensed 
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Fig. 3. Fritz von Unruh holding his bust of Lehmbruck, with Lehm 
bruck and his bust of von Unruh, photographed in Lehmbruck's 
studio in Zurich by Fray von Unruh in 1918. 


would someday be named along with Erwin von Steinbach and the greates 
Gothic artists. Lehmbruck’s Gothic soul had been wrestling with a colossus, 
with the exclusively materialistic formulations of the twentieth century, In 
the stillness of that night, I became aware that here was a sculptor who moved 
in those cosmic spheres which Einstein considered ‘mystic’ and called the 
expression of tru€ religion. 

The next day my wife took photographs of the two busts and of 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck in his studio. Later, shortly before his death, Lehm- 
bruck himself cast the two clay heads in stone. 

The last time we were together was in Berlin during the revolution afte 
the end of World War I. We met at the Kaiser Wilhelm memorial church and 
wandered wordless all night long through the lonely Tiergarten. At last we 
sat down on a bench under a gas light. Here we made an appointment to 
leave the next day from the Anhalter station and go to the Engadin 
Switzerland together. There, in the pure air of the high mountains, we 
wanted to free our souls from the whirlwinds and catastrophes of the ch 
lapse of the German Empire. 

But since Lehmbruck failed to show up at the Anhalter station that day, 
I had to depart alone. I was seriously worried about him because that same 
night, before we separated, we had had a long talk in the Bellevuestrasse of 
Buddhism and the Nirvana. I had then tried to dissolve his deep depressio® 
and dread of life by telling him of the vision I had experienced at Verdun,# 
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vision of a purified life, wholly new, based on love. His last words at parting 
were: 

“Unruh, you are a man of virtue.” When I gazed at his beautiful face, 
the face of an artist, filled with visions and music, I knew that virtue was in 
him. Brotherhood shone from his eyes. 

In the mountains, a few days later, I read the new spaper announcement 
of his sudden death. It was as if I had been struck by lightning. Then (as 
generally happens with great artists) came the usual play of satire. Lehmbruck 
dead was suddenly honored everywhere. Monographs appeared, biographies. 
The price of his works rose. The garage in Zurich was emptied and the 
museums filled themselves with his works. 

But Wilhelm Lehmbruck has remained inseparably close to me. He is 
part of that realm in which year by year the ultimate essence becomes clearer 
ind clearer. This is the realm of which the great mystic Angelus Silesius 
says: 

‘Man! Become Essence.’ 
Atlantic Cit) 


Early in 1956 


Who still is here? 
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THE ARTIST IN THE UNIVERSITY 


George Waid 


"We know that painting embraces and contains with, 


itself all things which nature produces, or which result from 
the fortuitous actions of man, and in short whatever can be 
compre hende d by the eves a 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


What divides man from the beast is knowing and creating. In everything 
else he is an animal like any other—if one wishes, a social animal like any 
other. In these things alone he is unique—he is the knowing animal and the 
creating animal. 

It is man in his aspect of knowing that we find enshrined in the unj- 
versity. In the university that came to us out of the mediaeval tradition, one 
would almost say it is talking about knowing that is enshrined. Education 
was, and much of it remains, on a purely verbal level. Great emphasis is laid 
upon classification, description, explication of nature, of man, and of his 
works, The university tends primarily to deal with products rather than with 
processes; with the fruits of man’s creativeness rather than the act of creation, 

Scholars everywhere grant without question the importance of the work 
of art in the culture. Indeed it is readily conceded to be one of the highest 
fruits of the culture, perhaps the exemplary expression of its outlook and 
orientation. Much of the teaching of the university is concerned with the 
attempt to transmit an understanding of our own and past cultures through 
their literature, music, and visual art. 

It is a curious paradox that, highly as the university esteems the work 
of art, it tends to take a dim view of the artist. Indeed it takes the harshest 
view of the contemporary artist. An artist sufficiently enshrouded in the mists 
of time, with the patina of age upon him, is acceptable as any other antique 
as a proper object of veneration and study. The contemporary artist howevet 
is usually regarded with suspicion, if not ruder feelings. He is assumed tok 
a flighty, undependable, unpredictable person, something of a blemish upon 
his own productions. 

Indeed the higher the esteem in which his art is held, the more suspect the 

One of the most interesting chapters in the much discussed Harvard report (Report of the 
Committee on Visual Arts at Harvard University, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1956) wat 
the essay entitled ‘‘The Artist in the University." In order to bring this essay to a wider oudientt 
CAJ has obiained permission from the Committee and the author to publish it herewith—in@ 


slightly enlarged form. Professor Wald, one of the members of the committee, is a distinguished 
biologist at Harvard. 
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artist. It is widely conceded that a mediocre artist might well be a quite 
decent fellow, one with whom one might readily get along, and upon whose 
respectability one might depend. It is genius that makes the trouble. The 
work of genius may be the keystone of our civilization, but it takes little per- 
suasion to believe that the genius himself is barbarous. 

On inquiring more deeply one encounters the curious view that the 
artist does not know what he is doing. It is widely believed and sometimes 
explicitly stated that the artist, however great his art, does not genuinely 
understand it, neither how he produced it, nor its and his place in culture 
and in history. These things require historians, critics, philosophers, We have 
heard it said indeed that the artist is the “last person’ properly to under- 
tand his art. 

Closely attached to this way of thinking is what we may call the myth 
of the inspired idiot. This denies any serious intellectual component in artistic 
creation, It sees in the artist not the prophet, but the sibyl; and looks to him, 
not for wisdom, but for the divine—or profane—frenzy. It is curious that 
this myth is reserved for the visual arts. Few persons believe that an author, 
a poet, or a composer might be slow-witted if not frankly insane. The thought 
encounters little difficulty however that an idiot or a madman might produce 
drawings, paintings and sculpture of the highest order. 

One need only think responsibly to realize the absurdity of such a view. 
When one considers what manual skills, what grasp of composition, restraint 
in execution, what capacity for subsuming detail to the integrated whole, are 
needed to produce an authentic work of art, one realizes that these are the 
vety highest affirmations of the intellect, and altogether incompatible with 
any failure of the mind or of the personality. Art is the epitome of order, 
the very negation of disorder. 

Somehow this myth of the inspired idiot finds many adherents in and 
out of the university. One thinks immediately in this regard of the view 
commonly held of Vincent van Gogh. He is perhaps the most famous recent 
example of the inspired madman; and many persons, however much they 
admire his paintings, think of them as the products of a madman. What a 
surprise then to read in van Gogh's letters his own lucid estimates of himself, 
the world about him, the books he read. the pictures he saw and painted. 
What better explication can one find of van Gogh's paintings than excerpts 
from his letters to his brother Theo. These indeed have been used in several 
recent exhibitions to provide a running commentary upon his paintings. To be 
sure van Gogh suffered periods of insanity and spent some time in mental 
institutions, finally at his own suggestion. This however is not a confirmation 
of the myth of the inspired idiot, but its best refutation; for when van Gogh 
was mad he did not paint. 

When he was not mad, he both painted and wrote, with a breadth of 
outlook and perceptiveness that have rarely been equalled. Writing his 
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brother from the asylum at Saint Remy, he says: ‘Thank you very heartily 
for the Shakespeare. It will help me not to forget the little English I know, 
but above all it is so fine. I have begun to read the series of which I kney 
least, which formerly, distracted by other things or not having the time | 
could not read: the series of the Kings . . . I read without wondering if the 
ideas of the people of those times were different from our own, or wha 
would become of them if you set them over against republican and socialig 


beliefs and so on. But what touches me, as in some novelists of our day, js 
that the voices of these people, which in Shakespeare's case reach us from, 
distance of several centuries, do not seem unfamiliar to us. They are so much 
alive, that you think you know them and see the thing. 

“And so what Rembrandt has alone or almost alone among painters, that 
tenderness in the gaze which we see whether it’s in the ‘Pilgrims of Emmaus 
or in the ‘Jewish Bride’ . . . that heartbroken tenderness, that glimpse of a 
superhuman infinite that there seems so natural, in many places you come 
upon it in Shakespeare.” (III, 352-353) 

“I thing that I am lucky to be able to read or re-read this at leisure, and 
then I very much hope to read Homer at last 

“Outside, the cicadas are singing fit to burst, a harsh cry, ten time 
stronger than that of the crickets, and the burnt-up grass takes on lovely 
tones of old gold. And the beautiful towns of the south are in the state of ou 
dead towns along the Zuyderzee that once were astir. Yet in the decline and 
decadence of things, the cicadas dear to the good Socrates abide. And here 
certainly they still sing in ancient Greek 

What a teacher van Gogh might have made! How pathetic that the 
lunatic asylum should have provided the first leisure in which to read 
Shakespeare’s historical plays and Homer. Perhaps a university might have 
done as well! 

The truth is that the artist knows very well what he is doing, and could 
not be an artist were this not so. So much labor, suffering, discipline, skill, and 
talent go into a work of artistic creation that we may take it as a truism thi 
the artist is in every sense the master of his product—that if the arts 
great, the artist necessarily is greater 

Ordinarily one has no right to ask that the artist not only create at 
but write treatises upon it. For many artists the work of art is its own bet 
explanation. It contains all that he wishes to say in its most effective and 
efficient form. A friend of mine, a historian of science, tells of having asked 
Archibald MacLeish to talk with him about MacLeish’s poem on Einsteit 
Mr. MacLeish replied, “Yes, come around some time and I'll be glad t 
read it to you.’ Clearly for MacLeish what he had to say about Einstein was 
best expressed in his poem, and could only be diluted and vulgarized 
talk. One should not be astonished if many artists feel this way, and fail 
amplify in words what they are doing. Nevertheless it is extraordinary how 
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often they have done both. In the visual arts we have had technical treatises 
from Leonardo, Alberti, Diirer, and many other major artists; and critical 
and biographical discussions from Vasari, van Gogh, Paul Klee, Delacroix, 
and many others. Instances might well be found in which in the view of 
contemporary and later scholars the artist as historian or critic has expressed 
faulty judgments. It would be difficult to maintain however that the artist is 
more likely to err in this regard than the professional art historian or critic. 
However imperfect the artist's evaluations of art and artists may be they are 
probably no less reliable than the judgments of others. 

There is good basis therefore for the view that the artist knows what he 
is doing. All the cultural power and substance that is conceded to the work 
of art must have had a prior place in the mind of the artist. The artist is a 
creative intellectual, the great artist also a great intellectual. The university 
should welcome him. One needs indeed to ask the question, not whether the 
artist is worthy of the university, but whether the university is worthy of him. 
Can the university provide the home in which his creative genius can best 
flower ? 

This is a serious problem, more serious for the artist than for the uni- 
versity. As with the myth of the inspired idiot, this subject is ringed about 
with clichés. All of us have heard that the univ ersity, like the academy, is the 
death of art. This generation particularly has been nursed upon the late 
nineteenth century “bohemian” view of the artist, and of the life best calcu- 
lated to produce art. The garret, the brothel, the madhouse, the island para- 
dise or primitive jungle—we have often been told that these are the places 
productive of the highest art. One wonders. Was this ever true, and if so 
has it any relevance now? 

The artist like any other creative person needs quiet and time. He needs 
also to have something to say. Much of the art of recent years disappoints us 
in its lack of content. It has been concerned with problems of form; but an 
art that does not somehow synthesize form and content necessarily falls short 
of true greatness. 

The modern world that comes to us out of the industrial revolution con- 
centrates upon production rather than creation. It is a noisy and harassed 
world in which it is increasingly difficult to find the spaces of time and quiet, 
freedom from interruption and distraction, in which alone the creative act 
can come to full fruition. By that token it is a world that has become increas- 
ingly difhcult for the artist. When we speak of it as difficult, we have no 
thought of the material rewards which it may offer the artist; but of the 
conditions it offers for his work. It is ready indeed to reward him as never 
before for inc reasingly shoddy and empty productions 

Under these circumstances it would appear proper to re-examine the 
telation of the university to the artist. Possibly the university is now the best 


place for him, or can become so Perhaps the university can offer him not 
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only a refuge from the more trivial distractions of the world—in itself g 
negative thing—but a continuing and meaningful contact with the best and 
deepest aspects of the culture. We cannot be sure that this is so; we are sure 
only that it should be tried. The hope is that the artist can bring into the 
university his powers of comprehension, integration, and expression, The 
hope is that the university can best solve for the artist two of his major 
problems: one, an environment in which he can work, free from distraction 
and interruption; the other, the cultural stimulation from which his work 
can achieve content. 

The situation of the artist in the university resembles in many ways that 
of the scientist. At present science occupies a unique position within the 
university. Other departments of the university are concerned for the most 
part with contemplating, ordering, and evaluating the activities of others: 
the scientist himself produces the material of his field of learning. He is both 
actor and spectator. Though research laboratories in industry and government 
contribute increasingly to the advancement of fundamental science, the uni- 
versity is still the primary source of the most important scientific progress, 

It was not always so. The experimental scientist is a relative newcomer 
to the university, and until very recently he was regarded as an interloper, 
It is true that the curriculum that we inherited from the mediaeval university 
included the science of its time. This however was almost entirely verbal, an 
explication of ancient texts and an exercise in philosophical speculation, The 
laboratory and the experimenter had no place in the university tradition. 
Indeed they were regarded with mingled feelings of suspicion and awe, much 
as is the artist and his studio today. They lay within the realm of magic, white 
or black, depending upon the popular mood. 

The scientist in his laboratory presents to the university many of the same 
problems as the artist in his studio. Successful experimentation in science is 
permeated with qualities of intuition and imagination that make it a creative 
experience. It involves the same interplay of head and hand that goes into 
the production of a work of art. Just as the experimental scientist differs 
from his colleagues in the university in being the primary source of his sub- 
ject, so he differs also in being the only craftsman among univ ersity scholars. 

All the timidity that now surrounds the thought of bringing the artist 
and studio into the university, on a par with other fields of scholarship, lately 
surrounded the same venture with regard to scientists. Just as the scientist has 
found his place within the university, just as his laboratory has become 
academically respectable, so the artist and the studio, given time and oppor. 
tunity, should find their places. To be sure, when that has happened widely, 
the university will be a somewhat different place, and art a somewhat dif- 
ferent enterprise than now. But as with science, these changes may well occut 
to mutual advantage. 

To dwell a little longer with this analogy: the present status of the arts 
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within most universities is as though instruction in science were confined 
to the history and philosophy of science, and involved neither scientists nor 
cientific laboratories. Less than one hundred years ago this seemed to many 
altogether right; now it would be conceded by all to be absurd. We have no 
reason to believe that, once the artist and his studio have found their places 
within university walls, their history will be different from the scientists’. 

With all the similarities between the artistic and the scientific enterprise 
there are also important differences. Science is organized knowledge. Art, 
whatever its intrinsic ends, expresses the beliefs, aspirations and emotions 
of the whole culture. The one is a severely limited, the other an unlimited 
enterprise. From this point of view, the artist in the university takes on some- 
thing of the position of the philosopher. His is the voice through which all 
of us must speak. 

A frequent demurrer in such discussions as this is that the university 
should not try to become an art school. Here lies precisely the difference 
between them. The art school teaches its students techniques; the university 
must undertake to give them content. The art school teaches students ow to 
paint ; the university must help them to find what to paint. Having provided 
them with facilities and some guidance for their technical development, the 
university should see to it that they come into contact with much besides art. 

The eminent painter Ben Shahn had some interesting things to say upon 
this point. Mr. Shahn had explained that he was in process of trying to decide 
what his son, ready to enter college, should do. The boy had shown an 
interest and talent in art; the problem was how to give him an education 
without stifling his artistic development. We asked Mr. Shahn how he would 
design his son's education. He answered that he wanted the boy to have time 
and what he called “studio atmosphere.” He was not interested in technical 
instruction in the arts, but he did want his son to get a broad general educa- 
tion, 

When Mr. Shahn was asked what he meant by “studio atmosphere, she 
suid he meant a place to work in which other people were also working. He 
said that it is very difficult particularly for a young person to work alone. On 
the other hand he thought that no formal instruction is necessary, that the 
best instruction is provided by seeing what the persons round about are 
doing, and the best criticism the comparison of one’s own work with one’s 
neighbors’ . 

Mr. Shahn's thoughts about these matters almost exactly paraphrase 
Leonardo's, expressed in his Notebooks almost half a millennium ago. ‘Leon- 
ardo said, “I say and insist that drawing in company is much better than alone, 
for many reasons, The first is that you would be ashamed of being seen 
among a number of draftsmen if you are weak, and this feeling of shame 
will lead you to good study; secondly a wholesome envy will stimulate you to 
join the number of those who are more praised than you are, for the praise of 
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others will spur you on; yet another reason 1s that you can learn from the 
drawings of those who do better than yourself; and if you are better than the 
others, you can profit by your contempt for their defects, and the praise of 
others will incite you to further efforts 

In sum, I think that there is every reason for the university to welcome 
the artist as scholar and craftsman. In the period that lies ahead the university 
may provide the best home for the creative artist, and the best opportunities 
for his work. This is the challenge. “The gift which the University has to 
offer, “said Whitehead,” is the old one of imagination, the lighted torch 
which passes from hand to hand. It is a dangerous gift, which has started 
many a conflagration. If we are timid as to that danger, the proper course js 
to shut down our universities.’ 





Bernardo Bellotto, View of a Palace Courtyard 1765. Smith Colleae Museum of Art, which hes 
announced a number of important recent } tions and gifts in addition to this handsome 
Bellotto. Notice of the others w yppear in the fa Je 
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INTEGRATION IN THE ARTS 


Comments on the M.I.T. and Harvard Reports 


Charles H. Sawyer 


I intend to explore our subject—lIntegration in the Arts with concern 
for both its potentialities and its limits. While primarily concerned with the 
visual arts, it is hoped that these thoughts will not be parochial and that they 
may suggest applications and parallels in literature and music. In choosing 
the topic I am mindful of the presence on this campus at one time of Robert 
Penn Warren, and Cleanth Brooks, who with their former associates at 
Vanderbilt, John Crowe Ransom and Alan Tate, individually and collectively 
reintegrated and directed literary criticism in their generation and spread the 
influence of their experience at Louisiana to Universities throughout America 
—including the one with which I am associated. A festival of the Arts of 
which we are participants has some of the hopeful aspects of a wedding: that 
the concepts of communion and permanent relationships should be ac- 
bnowledged between the participating parties and not totally forgotten when 
we return to our respective academic duties in the fall! 

I am speaking today in the particular perspective of two recent ex- 
pefiences on Study Committees at M.I.T. and at Harvard which have 
explored with the faculties of these institutions the potential role of the 
visual arts in a technical and liberal arts curriculum. At M.I.T.. we were 
covering new ground, for the arts have never played a major role in technical 
education and until the post war years both the creative and historical aspects 
of art were largely absent. At Harvard, the problem was very different, for 
here a strong tradition of instruction in art has existed for seventy-five years, 
oriented, however, almost exclusively in the direction of history and criticism. 
A major recommendation of the Harvard Committee—as those of you who 
have read the report will recognize—is to establish a complementary depart- 
ment which will give equal attention to the creative aspects of the art ex- 
perience. This is scarcely a new concept for those associated with the arts in 
Southern Universities or in parallel institutions in the Mid and Far West, 
but to many institutions dedicated to the liberal arts, and espe ially in the 


This article was first presented as a speech at the Arts Festival of | yna State University 
n June, 1956. After nine yeors as Deo f the Sch f Architecture and Design at Yale Uni 
versity, Mr. Sawyer has recently (February 957) become Director of the Art Museum and Pro 
fessor of Fine Arts and Art at the University of Michigan. In both capacities he wil! be returning 
to familiar field nce before going to Yale harles Sowyer was Director of the Worcester 
Museum and before that he taught art of A 
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North East, non-verbal forms of expression are still absent from the curricy. 
lum; art and music, while present in gratifying degree in history and theo 
courses, are largely confined in their creative aspects to extracurricular o 
subordinate roles. The Harvard Report symbolizes in this respect a revoly. 
tion that has already taken place elsewhere. It is, however, significant that g 
committee comprised of museum directors, art historians, a collector, a biolo. 
gist and an educator and one practicing designer should conclude with 
unanimity and enthusiasm that the creative arts, and the arts as an active 
force in our contemporary civilization, must have a central role in the total 
educational process. Both Committees accepted this concept of the inherent 
values of art as a major premise and they were argued most effectively and 
forcefully by the lay members and witnesses who had no specific professional 
mission to uphold. Furthermore, in both reports, the desirability, in fact the 
necessity, for a substantial degree of integration in the instruction of al] 
branches of the arts—and constant lines of communication between them— 
are accepted as a basic conclusion. These then are the blueprints, not only for 
these particular institutions, Harvard and M.I.T., but hopefully of higher 
learning throughout America. How well is it working in practice and how 
near are we to realizing our twin objectives: first, an important role for the 
arts in the process of general education; second, a degree of integration 
between the different art disciplines and between their historic and creative 
aspects ? 

Here we are faced with a dilemma and a dichotomy which produces a 
disintegration in our second objective which in turn robs us of the strength 
and vitality to meet the challenge of the first. This is more than a symptom 
of local disorder affecting the world of art, it is symbolic of a far more 
penetrating and widespread disease which affects profoundly our society 
as a whole: the disease of over-specialization and compartmentalization of 
knowledge which blurs our objectives, basic attitudes and sense of values 
Mankind loses in this complexity a sense of relatedness and a sense of 
mission—even while he increases at the level of magic his ability to exploit 
if not to command certain aspects of his physical environment. In the world of 
education, we of the faculty, and our students, became lost in a maze of 
specialization and concentration which keep us from becoming more than 
the effective technicians and specialists of our civilization. The dilemma 
with which we are faced is that those disciplines whose mission is most 
dedicated to bringing clarity out of obscurity and of establishing a sense of 
order in our experience (I speak of the liberal arts and humanities) ate 
leading us in quite a different direction. In spite of herculean efforts on the 
part of some to keep a re lationship between the parts, these disciplines are 
leading us down the same narrow path of specialization and compartments 
lization which bring confusion and which produce no counterfoil for the 
constant and growing complexities of the physical and social sciences. Le 
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me quote in this connection a statement prepared in 1950 for the Board of 
the American Council of Learned Societies by its Director Charles Odegaard, 
now Dean of the Faculty of Literature, Arts and Sciences at the University 
of Michigan: 
“Humanists have been slow to deal with the issues and conflicts of values which 
are most vivid in the lives of non-academic people; and even when they have 


tried to reach a larger public, they too often present what they want to say in 
language so elaborate or technical that they win no audience. 


To express understandably the faith by which men may hopefully live and work 
is not a secondary responsibility of the humanist, which can be shelved or side- 
stepped, but a primary obligation, the neglect of which impoverishes both society 
and the humanists 


Because of this failure of concern and communication, we humanists are neither 
serving humanity as we should nor winning for our disciplines the able recruits 
and the financial resources they would deserve if we were participating fully in 
the soul-searching of our time.” 


The condition of which Dr, Odegaard warns us is in part the product of 
the separation—yes, in many instances the aversion—which exists between 
the advocate of the historical and critical aspects of the humanities on one 
hand, and the creative and intuitive on the other. While this battle is being 
fought in academic halls throughout the country the war against over-special- 
ization is being lost in large measure, and the liberal arts and humanities are 
losing their central mission, tragically, but understandably in the center of 
higher education. More than the ceasing of open warfare is required for them 
to recapture it. 

Let me apply this analogy more specifically in the field of the visual arts 
Our dilemma obviously is that never has there been such an opportunity for 
the arts to serve as a bridge between the liberal arts and the sciences—a clarifi- 
cation of the one and a humanization of the other. In the arts of expression, 
visual, aural or verbal—we can expect to rediscover intuitively ourselves and 
in the process of articulation and synthesis—manual and visual—the meaning 
of symbols both cultural and scientific become clearer. It was one of the 
| greatest satisfactions of our experience at M. I. T. to discover that the thought- 
tul scientist and especially those concerned with its more philosophical phases 
agreed with us as to the meaning and values of the art experience. I quote in 
this connection from a letter from Dr ]. A. Stratton, Provost at M. I. T., and 
himself a theoretical physicist: 


The trend toward the theoretical is part and parcel of the evolving character 
of Science and Engineering and we are bound to give our students a greater 
mastery of the tools of analysis. What I fear is that in the process we are failing 
to develop other priceless powers of perception. As an undergraduate I spent 
many hours in the drafting room, in our shops and foundries and in various 
laboratories. The particular courses that I took were not well-adapted to our 
present need. Nevertheless they fulfilled a purpose and I think it is essential that 
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we find better means of. accomplishing this same end. Only through empiricg) 
exercises does a student learn to observe. . . My whole argument rests on the 
conviction that analysis divorced from physical objectivity is sterile. Whether 
the boy learns to draft or to paint or to use a machine tool with adequate profes. 
sional skill seems to me relatively unimportant. I do want him to gain a sense 
of the concrete, to have a direct experience with the objects about which he 
thinks.” 

Dr. Stratton concludes: 


“It may seem strange to you coming as it does from a theoretical physicist 
but I think it no more important that an M. I. T. graduate should have mastered 
the calculus than I do that he should have developed the capacity to see, a sense 
of form and shape and design, and a feeling for the plasticity of matter.” 
Then why a dilemma? Certainly if the visual arts can reinforce the sci- 

ences by recapturing an intuitive sense of form and structure and of recreating 
in simpler and clearer terms the learning process as derived from the work- 
shop experience, then the transfer of these values to humanistic studies is far 
simpler and more direct. Here we are concerned with the interpretation of 
man’s experience, his hopes and ambitions in philosophy, history and criticism, 
on one hand, and in the actual experience of the individual himself on the 
other. Does not the history of art in its richest and most enlightened sens 
seek to extract from the artifact—the meaning of man’s experience and these 
cultural values which give us a direct insight into the civilization which pro. 
duced it? It is of itself a noble and frequently, within its specific limits, a 
successful undertaking. In recent years, the teaching of the history of art has 
been tremendously enriched through the increasing accessibility of reproduc 
tive material in greater variety and abundance. Of even more importance, is 
the astronomical growth of museum and private collections of works of att 
throughout this country and their accessibility to students and teachers ia 
many institutions. Productive research in this field has broadened and 
deepened with amazing rapidity in the past twenty-five years and especially 
since the war. Certainly there are more areas of the visual world being fruit 
fully explored today by the historian and the critic than ever before in out 
history. And yet the limits exist. 

With all the wealth of works of art available to us and with all th 
mechanical-visual aids available, we are still attempting in the history of at 
to substitute a verbal for a manual-visual experience. The training of the 
eye is subordinated to the training of the mind, and the resulting images 
blurred and out of focus. In my opinion, we are teaching undergraduate and 
graduate students alike to know what they do not comprehend, and to accept 
as value judgments, conclusions which they have no means of testing fot 
themselves. This then is the dilemma which faces us: how do we combine 
the experience of history and criticism with the intuitive experience of cet 
tion and construction so that one will truly reinforce the other? 

First, I think we must recognize the disease of compartmentalization ant 
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separation to which I have already alluded and which affects the visual arts 
along with the other humanities. Until we can bridge the chasm which exists 
between the teacher-historian and the teacher-practitioner this dualism in our 
program and this confusion in the minds of our students will exist. To rec- 
ognize the dichotomy is the first measure in overcoming it. 
~ There is no one-sided measure of responsibility for the present state of 
affairs. In the liberal arts college where the faculty in the humanities still 
largely controls the curriculum, theirs is indeed the major responsibility. In 
the technical schools and those State Universities, where the Physical and So- 
cial scientists have largely taken control, any restoration of a balance between 
history and practice in the arts must have their consent. Fundamentally, how- 
ever, it is a family quarrel (if indeed artists and art historians will acknowl- 
edge a common paternity) and the reconciliation and reintegration must come 
primarily through their own collective and individual efforts. 

We have largely cast aside ancient devices for instilling in the layman, a 
respect for the work of art: the making of a cast drawing and the copying of 
the work of art itself. To most of us teaching art today these devices seem 
rather barbaric perversions—retarding rather than developing a growth of 
perception and inducing fatigue rather than creativity in the human mind. 
Something was lost in the process of escape from this limited manual exer- 
cise and from the old lecture-laboratory procedures which has never been 
recaptured: a respect for the labor and effort, the skill and the experience 
which goes into the production of a work of art of any significance. Famili- 
arity and accessibility have brought to the student a certain contempt for the 
artistic process. A graduate student in the history of art who a generation ago 
might have returned from Europe with some laboriously filled sketch and 
notebooks now comes back triumphantly with fifteen hundred kodachrome 
slides; his intimate association with the object and his observation of it has, 
I think, been diluted in this process of mechanical picture making. It is ironic 
that a conscientious teacher and scholar who will insist on order and form 
and acknowledgment of sources in the written portion of a thesis or essay 
may accept less critically illustrative material which exhibits little sensibility as 
to the work of art itself. It is equally ironic, that in painting a diluted ex- 
ample of abstract-expressionism, or in architecture an echo or Mies van de 
Rohe or Frank Lloyd Wright can be found an acceptable substitute for a 
more modest but more clearly realized projection of a student’s own visual 
and structural experience 

I think the historian and the practitioner might meet on a common 
ground to restore a degree of humility and of patience in understanding the 
technical processes in the creation of a work of art on one hand, while still 
encouraging an awareness and a receptivity to new modes and instruments of 
expression on the other. Simplicity and clarity of purpose will have to proceed 
the complexities of both scholasticism and professionalism if this effort is to 
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be successful. The student must learn to see and then to perceive and recopd 
for himself these simpler relationships of form, of shape, of space and of 
color before he grasps their full significance or places them in a richer histog). 
cal context. 

In this connection, I quote from an article on Education in Music by 
Paul Hindemith, the distinguished ca and our former colleague at 
Yale. Professor Hindemith brings to his conclusions the authority of his 
rich experience and achievement. thes ally, he develops the same thesis ; in the 
sphere of music that I am advancing in relation to the visual arts: that by 
permitting the compartmentalization and separation of instruction in history, 
theory and composition from that in instrument and voice, education in music 
is destroying a sense of music itself. Instruction in music, Hindemith believes 
begins with the sound and the student must experience sound as expressed 
through the voice and in a variety of instruments before seeking mastership 
of any one of them. Now | quote from him directly. 


“Tell the student, the gift of composing is nothing that exists by itself, nor 
can it be nursed and trained separately. It is the fruit of a plant, this plant being 
the entity of musical experience and talent of a musician. We cannot have healthy 


and sturdy fruits if the plant is weak and undeveloped. Consequently, we must 


first of all raise a healthy plant. It will bear its fruits in time and we may even 


have the chance to produce an extraordinary prize winnnig fruit. If our labor 
is not to be blessed with the production of a fruit, we at least have the satisfaction 
of having done our utmost to raise a healthy plant. And for heaven's sake, have 
the courage to discourage his ambitions as a composer, if his productions are 
worthless as an artistic communication 


Hindemith’s tree and fruit analogy presents a striking parallel to the as 
piring artist in our classes who wants his genius to be reflected and recog. 
nized overnight. The kind of basic root training and nourishment whic 
Professor Hindemith advocates for the musician is also the type of basic 
visual training and experience we need for the incipient art historian, the 
practitioner and also for the layman who wishes to cultivate intelligently his 
interest 1n art. 

There is of course no magic formula or planned curriculum which 
guarantees the development of perception on the part of the individual of 
which will substitute for cumulative experience. We can echo Paul Hinde 
mith’s impatience with the student who is always looking for short cuts of 
for a synthesis that will save him the labor of thought and give his geniw 
free flow. And yet, conscientious work alone will not compensate for 4 
misguided passage down an obscure, outworn or too narrow path. We need 
also some common denominator if the historian and the practitioner are te 
meet on common ground and explore together a common objective. Do we, 
for example, understand sufficiently the nature of perception as focused it 
recent years in the researches of the psychologist and the physiologist and 
its potential application in the coordinated training of the eye and the mind 
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and the hand? Here our knowledge is still very limited and the specific ap 
plication of conclusions to the teaching of art can only be reached on a very 
tentative and largely intuitive basis: a search for parallels rather than the 
application of specific scientific formula, But these parallels in themselves lead 
to exciting discoveries and the clearing of previous misconceptions. 

I cite by way of specific example the study of color and its current appli- 
cation in the world of the visual arts. It used to be assumed that color, because 
it could be measured physically in terms of wave lengths, represented in our 
individual experience something close to an absolute. It was recognized of 
course that color changed in appearance with changing light conditions and 
that they were affected by their environment, that is, by those colors which 
were adjacent to them. We recognize how the Impressionists applied the 
Helmholtz theories of color vision to the mixture of pigment on canvas and 
brought a new luminosity to painting in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The full significance of these scientific and aesthetic discoveries and 
especially their differing impact on the individual eye and mind was not ex- 
plored and exploited in the teaching of art until the last twenty-five years 

My colleague, Professor Josef Albers, who was a pioneer in the teaching 
of color as a basic visual experience expresses it in these terms: 


“All color perception is illusional. Due to the physiological-psychological 


phenomenon of the after image we do not see olors as they factually are. In 


our perception they change each other so that for instance two different colors 


can look alike, as two like colors look different, or opaque appears translucent, 


definite shapes become unrecognizable. This ‘acting’ of color—the change of 


identity is the objective of my study 


Now that color is being recognized as experience rather than precon- 
ceived formula, the very rich and varied and changing world of color and 
color phenomena become a part of the total conception and experience of the 
art student. At the same time, many artists and teachers are still learning and 
teaching the language of color on the premise that color can be ordered satis- 
factorily—almost mathematically—in terms of that three dimensional hier- 
archy: hue, value and intensity, essentially absolute and static rather than 
comparative or relative standards. Most of the accepted standards of color 
measurement now employed in the commercial and industrial world are 
based on this premise and thus the richer values of a total color experience 
are lost on those who control its application in our environment! No wonder 
that our visual world is less satisfactory and complete than we would wish it 

Here is a field in which the scholar of history and theory might reinforce 
the intuitive searchings and findings of the teacher-practitioner, First, he can 
place in some historical perspective the development and expansion of the 
world of color as seen in the work of specific artists, and, second, he can 
evaluate this in the terms of the growth in our scientific knowledge of these 
phenomena. It is not too common for the art historian today to link his find- 
ings with those of the scientist-physicist, chemist or psychologist—he rather 
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shrinks from it. It appears to me, however, as valid a fietd of exploration and 


research for him as those which he now more traditionally encompasses: the 
evolution of style, or iconographical considerations 

If the principles I have set forth here have validity in the teaching of 
color, they can also be applied in differing contexts and terms of reference to 
the teaching of other basic courses in art where vision or comprehension must 
precede or accompany the development of manual skills or the expression of 
the individual's own imaginative conc epts: drawing, painting, graphic art or 
related instruction in two or three dimensional design. To return to Professor 
Hindemith’s analogy, these are all related aspects of visual art, rooted in 4 
common visual experience and we lose a sense of art itself if we don’t main. 
tain these roots and interrelationships. Such instruction in basic subjects has, 
in Our opinion, as much validity and importance in the training of the 
architect, the designer and the art historian as for the painter and sculptor. 
In making this statement I acknowledge my full indebtedness in philosophy 
and precept to Professor Albers, whom I have already quoted, and who has 
inspired in me, as he has in countless hundreds of his students in this country 
and abroad, a sense of the importance of these basic experiences as a founda. 
tion for creating a richer order in the visual world. I cite as an example of 
integration of high and poetic order a retrospective exhibition of Albers’ work 
organized at Yale this spring by his associate Sewall Sillman, accompanied by 
a catalogue designed in kindred spirit by Norman Ives of the faculty in 
Graphic Arts and edited with critical insight and penetration by Professor 
George Hamilton of the Department of History of Art. If the roots of a 
common philosophy and a basic experience are present to inspire such a mett- 
ing of the minds, integration will in fact take place without superimposed 
plan or administrative dictum. 

I emphasize again—lest we be misunderstood—that what is sought is 
not a formula for the teaching of the practice of art, but a clarification of 
purpose, an intensification of experience and a simplification of means, Basic 
or foundation courses in design have proliferated in art and technical schools 
and colleges throughout the country. Many appear as peas out of the same 
pod; they are neither basic nor designed ; they convey a feeling of multiplicity 
and complexity but not of a directed and guided visual-manual experience 
from which a healthy plant can grow and mature. Some are misconceived 
and misapplied derivations from the experimental and exploratory workshop 
experiences developed at the Bauhaus in Germany in the 1920's and long 
since disowned as absolutes or formulas by their original inventors. Somehow 
these basic workshop courses must develop branches or antennas into a broadet 
world of applied design or they grow stale and stagnant in the continual 
vacuum of their own conception. This then is the peril of integration: it pre- 
sents the danger of neutralization, of a watering down of visual concepts 
which is of itself as destructive as the compartmentalization we are seeking to 
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overcome. The real challenge is for a course or related courses which combine 
a sense of adventure, of search and experimentation with a sense of order and 
purpose to which the individual and collective minds of a faculty are con- 
tinually asked to contribute. This is an assignment that requires mature and 
sustained leadership within an art faculty itself. 

In such a course of study the meeting ground then is in the visual 
experience itself. The artist will provide a specific visual formulation ordered 
and presc ribed and derived in measure from his own personal conviction and 
experience. The art historian may bring into perspective in a more objective 
sense the experience and attitudes of man as he has broadened his means of 
visual communication. There is to me no basic incompatability or conflict 
between these two approaches, provided that they are derived from the roots 
of a common visual training and the mission of one is understood by the 
other. With the disciplined and ordered experience implied in such training 
there is also the continuing need by way of contrast for an experience of 
greater elasticity and here a freer exploration of materials and their creative 
potentiality becomes effective. Manual skills and the student's own personal 
style may then arise out of these cumulative experiences rather than developing 
in isolation and conflict. Isn’t this in fact the synthesis that the mature artist 
has always sought and provided consciously or intuitively for himself out of 
his own experience? Over and beyond the question of basic training for 
artist and layman, we are, I think, attempting today to discover whether the 
American College and University can with its multiple resources provide such 
a combination of experience and a congenial working environment for the 
artist of the future. If the answer is in the affirmative, and I share the 
optimism of the Harvard Report in thinking that it is, then we have the 
intriguing prospect that the creative artist nourished on our campus as a 
rational as well as an intuitive being will communicate his specific sense of 
values and terms of reference to the scientist and the humanist to the mutual 
enrichment of all. This appears to me the ultimate objective—difficult but 
attainable—of the integration we are seeking through a common visual train- 
ing and experience. 

Now having explored optimistically and somewhat theoretically the 
opportunities for integration in the arts through a common visual training, a 
brief and concluding word on the limits of that integration. 

The artist seldom becomes successfully the art historian or the art his- 
torian the artist. There are basic differences of temperament, perspective and 
attitude. Each has its own mission—properly so—for the judicial and his- 
torical perspective of the critic is inevitably opposed to the more subjective 
attitude and vision of the artist. Both should play from strength. It is not a 
total integration in the learning process we are seeking, but a breach in the 
walls of compartmentalization and departmentalization. 

We can apply the same analogy to integration between the different 
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visual arts. Each has its own centrifugal force; to impede or retard this force 
may be both frustrating and destructive. Here integration probably comes best 
at the level of basic instruction—in shared experience—rather than through a 


collaboration artificially imposed in later stages of professional training, Once 
in fact the ground is laid through such experience, collaboration becomes q 
habit—subject to the student's own initiative—and we cease to worry about 
and plan for—integration. 

And let us beware of integration administratively imposed. Administra. 
tors I find become confused and timid with the turmoil that appears inescapa- 
ble in the arts. We must convince them that dissonance is not chaos and that 
the louder the noise, the richer the ferment, the more productive the end 
result. Better still, possibly, that we keep our family quarrels between theory 
and practice and between interdisciplinary planets among ourselves, for other- 
wise we risk the intrusion of a ritualistic academic integration which will 
impose on us its theories, preconceptions and prejudices as to what in fact 
constitutes a ‘‘liberal education.”’ This is the path to sterility, for in these self. 
limiting terms no arts can be kept lively within academic halls, 

In this final caveat I take the risk that you may turn it back upon me in 
terms of the concepts and theories I have advanced this evening. In condu- 
sion I offer these two observations in support of my thesis: 

Discipline when inspired and self-imposed is not prejudicial to creative 
expression. 

If we want a better ordered and more interesting visual world we must 
be willing to seek creative leadership and teaching which can point a specific 
direction and which will inspire in our students a search for that goal. 


Note on Front Cover 


The front cover reproduces one of 24 creating an inner form within the frame 
drawings by Ulfert Wilke of the Univer work of lines. Here too the space-edge is 
sity of Louisville, recently published in a mportant for our seeing and reading his 
portfolio entitled Music 4 be Seen message 
(Erewhon Press, Louisville, Ky. Regular Often the space itself plays a dominant 
edition, 400 copies numbered and signe 1 role with the accompanying lines of his 
by the artist, $16. The introduction by pen. Sometimes they approach a mort 


Mark Tobey, in English, German and _ tender recording and we sense clouds with 


French is reproduced herewith n autumnal message. Again there appeat 


“Ulfert Wilke’s portfolio of ‘visual lines in strong black which suggest pat 


music’ challenges our eye to observe the terns of modern life. Only in seeing will 
importance of his lines and their relations the suggestions clothe themselves for out 
to space, to sense his rhythm and the pres nterpretation which is naturally personal 
sure of his pen as he moves his lines ovet Old civilizations are conjured up and 
the allotted space. sources both Oriental and Occidental att 

One in egg form moves in contrapuntal found. The calligraphy is never hesitant 
lines throughout, breaking into small lines and the lines flow, connect, separate, and 
and dots becoming dramatic along the unite again to bring us a new aspect of 
edge. On others the dots cling to the lines, art in modern life.” 
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THE CAMERA’S METHODS OF APPROACHING REALITY 


Clarence John Laughlin 


The creative imagination can work with a ray of light acting on a sensi- 
tive surface as truly as it can with a brush loaded with pigment. Both brush 
and camera are merely tools; the camera is a machine ov/y when it is used 
mechanically. 

In photography, as in every art, the quality and power of a man’s imagi- 
nation are what count. Technique and technical proficiency mean nothing in 
themselves because without the creative imagination technique has no di- 
rection. 

Photography is the only art which, at one end of the scale, involves some 
real understanding of physics and chemistry and at the other, true aesthetic 
perception. This fusion of science and art places photography in a position 
peculiarly related to the nature of our time. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance to understand what the true potentialities of photography are. 

Every good photograph embodies intensive and controlled seeing. From 
the methods and procedures of the creative photographer emerges a hyper- 
reality which transcends the recording function of the camera. This hyper- 
reality consists of the extension of the individual object into a more inclusive 
and more significant reality—the interior realities of the human mind and the 
human emotions. Every object—even the most commonplace—has many levels 
of meaning (aside from the established meaning given it in daily experience) 
and is enmeshed, to the sensitive mind. in the depths and jungles of psy- 
chological association and symbolic meaning. The camera can be used to 
probe these levels extending and intensifying our vision. When this happens, 
it is being used as a functional part of the body-mind organization—just as 
the creative painter's brush becomes part of himself. 

But before a man makes a good photograph, an imaginative ferment must 
take place in his mind. This ferment involves the impact of the object on him 

both consciously and subconsciously (he cannot remain neutral to the 
object), plus previous experiences and reactions, which before he makes the 
exposure, he must relate to the object seen. If the relationships he establishes 
have sufficient penetration, then the shell of “commonplace” is broken, the 
object attains meanings beyond itself, and the picture becomes more than a 
record of a thing-in-itself. But unless this happens, the picture will be merely 


a document, or a ' snapshot.”’ ‘‘Snapshots’’ mean nothing simply because the 

Mr. Laughlin prev y tributed AJ, XIV ) 1954 hor ustrated article or ’ 
Photographer's interpretat of sculpture e present article ed fror ture first 
written in 1948 and since given in a numt 
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snapshooter has nothing in particular to express, and no clear idea how his 
materials will react. The creative photographer, on the other hand, must be 
sensitive to the forms he is dealing with, not only their textures and visual 
meanings, but also to their psychological and interior connotations, He must 
know, also, the technical properties of his negative material and paper. He 
must bring both knowledge and feeling to focus on the problem of how the 
object should be photographed. Finally, he must be able to follow through 
the dark room work in terms of his creative concept. 

The psychological thrust behind creation in photography is not far re- 
moved from that in painting, and in both arts, the sensing of the “beyond” 
elements in objects, has significance, Yet the demands of his particular 
technique force the photographer to come to close grips with his subject 
matter. He is more at its mercy; therefore, he is more liable to defeat. And 
because he is so often defeated many people, otherwise visually sensitive, have 
come to the conclusion that photography is non-creative. If, however, the 
photographer does succeed, his success becomes peculiarly significant as a 
measure of the role of the artist in our time. In terms of the evolution of 
modern sensibility, creative photography uses a technological tool for a crea- 
tive purpose (compare welded sculpture, synthetic industrial lacquers for 
painting, etc. ). 

It must be remembered, however, that although photography can parallel 
some of the functions of painting (as it does whenever a mere mechanical 
transcript of reality is avoided )— it can do this without superficial imitation of 
painting. 

This is not to imply that all functions and values of the two arts are alike 
or that exactly similar statements can be made in the two media. Yet some 
of the same basic interests, and basic 
painter and photographer. 

Some of the various methods by which the still camera can approach 
feality, should now be outlined briefly. (It is possible, at times, of course, for 
one photograph to incorporate more than one of these methods of approach. ) 


incentives, drive both the creative 


Fig. 1: The Feast of Solitude—1938 (Method 2 
This picture of an old iron bench and tomb crumbling under the fierce suns 


and rains of Lovisiana—was among the first which the photographer 


attempted to transcend the purist approach—from which he had started 


Here, in addition to beauty of texture. tone & desi an there is expressed 
something beyond these immediate meanings—something that cannot be 


pointed out at any specific point in the picture, but which inheres in its 


total integration—something that conveys ndirectly, the special kind of 
solitude in the ancient burial grounds of New Orleans 
here, perhaps, solitude itself has eaten the 


stone, 


the feeling that 


iron and the brick snd the 
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Fig. 2: The Scissors—1953 (Method 3} 


Made in a New Orleans slum area, the background here was discovered 
first. The aged and collapsing fence—to which the child was brought 
suggested a scissors—and this thought, in turn, made one think of the 
scissors of poverty which cuts out the pattern for the lives of most people 
in this neighborhood. But since the child was not aware of all the 
poverty will do to her in time—she was happy. And the picture becomes 
more subtle than if an obviously tragic figure had been used. 


1. DOCUMENTATION. This is the most widely used method of approach 
ing reality with the camera and if not used casually, it can provide us with some 
invaluable records. However, there are a number of relationships between the 
object and the perceiving mind which the document does not touch, And 
because of its limited concept of reality, there are many kinds of humag 
experience with which it cannot deal. 

2. PurisM. This method approaches reality in terms of the accentuation of 
beautiful textures and tones, coupled with good design. More formally— 
according to its adherents—it is that procedure which does not impair, of 
destroy, the fundamental nature of the photographic image. The photograph, 
therefore, becomes graphic art; and in a purist photograph there is visiblea 
purity and luminosity of tone, a precision and delicacy of texture and ling, 
which the eye alone could not perceive in the original object. (Fig. 1.) 

3. SociAL REVELATION. At first, this would seem to involve only the 
documentary method, with social emphasis. There are some significant differ. 
ences, however. Backgrounds can be integrated with human beings in sucha 
fashion that they work not only as parts of the over-all design of the picture, 
but, more importantly, as projections of the social situation in which the 
people are caught. Certain photographs of Paul Strand and Walker Evans, for 
instance, exemplify the possibilities of this approach. (The writer has worked 
out a personal modification of the method: a specific background is selected 
for a specific person, and the person persuaded to go to it. Although the over- 
all composition is very carefully determined on the ground glass, the person 
is never told how to look, or what to do. While conversing with the person, 
the photographer waits till some attitude, or expression, seems to reveal 
character—then the exposure is made.) (Fig. 2.) 

4. THe SaTiricAL Use oF Reatiry. The painter and the writer are not 
alone in their capacity to direct satire at a society which contains many 
discrepant elements, profound maladjustments, and where the ideals of justice 
and well being for all are far from having been reached. The camera also, can 
effectively create sardonic commentary—although it is not often used for this 
purpose. Hirschfeld (in Germany), Brassai (in France), Paul Strand and 
Walker Evans have worked, at times, in this direction. 
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5. THE ABSTRACTION OF REALITY. The camera can be made to see things 


abstractly—that is, in terms of pure pattern, of the relationships of line and 
mass; and it can do this, at times, as successfully as the abstract painter—even 
without the help of color. Paul Outerbridge, and more recently, Aaron Sis- 
kind, have done valuable work in this field 

6. THE REVERSAL OF REALITY. The camera can make “‘real’” things look 
unreal’; it can reverse what is usually called reality—although most people 
might not believe this, since it violates one of their established prepoOssessions 
about the camera. The camera can accomplish this by the ingenious use of re 
flections in glass, for instance; Eugene Atget, of course, in his photographs of 
the old showcases of Paris, is the great master of making reality look illusory 

7. THE TRANSFORMATION OF SPACE. The ability of the camera to “‘see’ 


and “feel space in a way different from the human eye can be deliberately 
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Fig. 3: Enigmatic Figure—1940 (Method 






























An instance of the release of poetic reality from the matrix of ‘'n 
reality. The hair of the young model, covering her face, assumes a che 
ter of its own, strange and somehow disturbing; becoming almost an j 
human face. This element of the fantastic, contrasted with carefully che 
commonplace surroundings—integrates into an unusual situation in whis 
the extraordinary originates in, and is defined by, the ordinary. 


used, and developed, so as to create spatial effects that extend the range of our |S 
reactions to space—just as, in another way, the cubist painter does. Of cours 
both Method 5 (the Abstraction of Reality), and Method 6 (The Reversal of 
Reality) often involve the transformation of space. But the transformation of 
space can involve other procedures—such as, the camera’s ability to exp 
space by making a two-dimensional thing look three-dimensional; or to ol 
lapse space by making a three-dimensional thing seem two-dimensional, Reflegm 
tions in metal can also be used—among still other things—to change norm 
spatial relationships, and to give us a sense of other dimensions. | 

8. THe Poetic Use or REALITY. Literary and poetic concepts can ofte 
be related to photography—if they are projected in visual terms, 
photographers never attempt this probably because they are not interested 
in literature to begin with—others, like the purists, avoid literary concepts= 
possibly because they do not recognize that other levels of meaning can 
superimposed on that of design, texture and tone. By attempting such sup 
positions the photographer increases his chances of failure; but if he a 
succeed, then his picture becomes thereby the richer, Photography and poet 
are not like water and oil—actually, the imaginative penetration of reality} 
the photographer is the sole determinant of the value of such fusions. The 
fore, there are as many different ways of applying this method as there 
creative photographers who use it. Among the many ways, for instance, ist 
use of the human figure with a building—in terms of poetic integratia 
Raoul Ubac, Erwin Blumenfeld, Ruth Bernhard, Rolf Tietgens, are amo 
those who have used the camera poetically. (Fig. 3.) 

9. THE RELEASE OF THE MAGIC OF THE OBJECT. Every object, inanim 
or not, has hidden aspects; and on various levels of consciousness can attall 
meanings beyond that of its accepted one—which is used merely for om 
venience. For every object is enmeshed in an intangible and complex weba 
psychological associations, and is therefore a casket, we might say, of multi 
meanings. This implies that an object can become an objectification of, 
clue to, the inner world of the observer, to the special sequence of associatiom 
evoked in him by its selective impact on his sensibility, The sensitive photog 
rapher can use the camera to examine these references; and to explore thes 
projected levels of meaning in the object. Approached thus, no object i 
really “commonplace.” (Fig. 4. See page 304.) 
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fig. 4. Cast Iron Memories—1954 (Method 9) 


The object seen here is a cast iron wood-burning stove, of a type common 
fo almost every American farmstead around 1900; found in a shed behind 
gn abandoned house in Utah. Its nostalgia is due to the changes in 
hymon sensibility since the turn of the century; but its magic is due to the 
comera's ability to convey the essence of objects—when they are photo- 
graphed in carefully selected light. It is an example of the ‘‘found 
object—which comes alive only when it is seen through eyes pre-sensitized 
before the exposure is made 


10. THE SYMBOLIC UsE OF REALITY. By a process of indirection, of imag- 
inative transmutation—the most concrete object can become a symbol. The 
process is not easy to describe, because of its complexity, and we will not 


attempt it here. However, the writer has made an effort to demonstrate the 
method, in practice—in a group of pictures begun in 1939, and now number- 
ing over 200 prints. Here—by means of complex integrations of human fig- 
ures (nearly always de-personalized), with carefully selected backgrounds, and 
specifically chosen objects—the inner reality of our time was dealt with in 
symbolic terms. The pictures became, in fine, images of the psychological sub- 
structure of confusion, want, and fear which have led to the two great World 
Wars. (Fig. 5. See page 306.) 

Lastly, photography can do a number of things no other art is capable of. 
For instance, in a manner intrinsic to its very nature, in can confuse our sense 
of the real and the unreal—making one become the other. Despite the widely 
accepted adage that the camera never lies—it never gives us the truth exactly 
a the eye sees it. There is always some modification. In the creative photo- 
graph the many kinds of modification are so directed and controlled—that the 
cameta gives us, by indirection, interior reality rather than exterior. And thus, 
the camera is especially effective in making us realize what a shifting and 
intricate thing reality is. Further, it can deal with the incredible and inex- 
haustible magic of light—in a manner peculiar only to itself. The essential 
mystery of light lies at the very core of reality; it is, on the one hand, 
telated to all living processes of which we know; on the other, it seems to be 
subtly fused with the very nature of time—through the camera, then, we can 
tediscover its magic and its mystery 


born—1940 (Method 10) 
Against a background in which the feeling of barrenness is intensively 
built up, we see the figure, with her neurotic hand, who becomes a symbol 
of the many women in whom the desire for children is defeated by adverse 
onditions within our society. Note that the tiny head suggests at once the 
head of a child, and that of an old man—expressing the unrealized promise 


an unborn generation. (See page 306’ 
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THE PLACE OF TRADITION IN MODERN DESIGN 


Talbot Hamlin 


One of the cardinal problems of modern life is its relation to the past. 
What does the twentieth century, with its mass production, its swift planes, its 
overpowered automobiles, its steel and reinforced concrete, have to do with 
the world that is past—a world of handicrafts, masonry, and the simplest 
timber construction ? Is there, in fact, any relation whatsoever ? It is the haunt- 
ing and pervasive character of this problem that has confused laymen and 
critics alike, and nowhere is its importance greater than in the fields of creative 
art and architecture. 

Some people, of course, feel that there is no connection at all between 
these two so different worlds. This was recently made evident by a review | 
read in the London Times of a book on the theory of architecture (it happened 
to be my own). The critic stated almost at the beginning that, since the writer 
was a historian, it was impossible for him to have any real theory of modern 
architecture! But others, who realize more deeply the continual flow of time 
(which has transitions but no breaks) and the persistence of personality, 
cannot but feel differently about this 

“Tradition” is a word that has many meanings—so many meanings and 
such contradictory ones—that much of the discussion about tradition really is 
about literally nothing. I submit that, when people of intelligence find in the 
concept “tradition’’ meanings so totally diverse and completely contradictory 
as those one frequently reads, what they are talking about is not the same 
thing to both sides. For some, tradition connotes anything tried, found worthy, 
noble. To others, tradition covers all that is stuffy, without present meaning, 
sentimental, and passé. To still others, the word merely conjures up visions of 
the historic styles of the past. Now it is obvious that these classes of people are 
giving the word totally different meanings, and the first thing that is necessary 
in any discussion of tradition is to make sure we agree on a common definition 
for it. 


People are of many types. In their relation to the past they fall naturally 


After a I ng md disting shed jreer Li wchitectural histor Ti ’ i as Librorian of the 
Avery Library, Columbia University, Professor Emeritus Talbot Hamlin had retired and was living 
aboard his motor cruiser, Aquoarelle Il, writing nn major interest wchitecture and cruis ng 
when he suffered a stroke and died at Beaufort. S$ th Car na October 7, 1956 
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This article is based on on oddress yiven first ember 1OSS and 
na more developed form, at a symposium held at Sarasota, Florida. jointly by the R ngl ng 
Museum and Florida State Univers ty in Apr 1054 
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Mission Concepcion, San Antonio, Texas. The Spanish Colonial tradition. All photographs by 


Wayne Andrews 


into two basic classes, which W. S. Gilbert immortalized in Jo/lanthe when 
the chorus sings, 

“Every little child born into this world alive 

Is either a little Radical or a little Conservative 
The former are those who tend to look forward to what is to be (the Prome- 
theans); the latter look backward to what has been (the Epimetheans), Its 
obvious that when people grow passionately emotional, either supporting of 
attacking ‘“‘tradition,” it is their own personal quality of being either radical 
or conservative that they are talking about, rather than any quality of tradition 
itself. In other words, the particular intensity of these discussions is the result 
of personal bias and has very little to do with the concept of tradition itself. 

What, then, és tradition? I am going to hazard a definition: Tradition i 

that flow of energy from the past of the human race which still has motivating 
power. The tradition that exists at any time is the result of man’s struggles and 
activities in the past—his successes and failures but it is also a very real 


power in the present. It is that part of the past which the constant erosion ol 
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Windsor County Courthouse, Newfane, Vermont, 1825. The English Colonial tradition 


time has left undamaged, like a rock in a racing stream. It is very much alive, 
for it is inconceivable that any of us can act without that act being at least 
partly formed by our own past; and that past, in turn, has been itself con- 
ditioned because of what went before. Tradition is therefore immortal, going 
m from generation to generation. It comprises all the lessons mankind has 
learned, which are still of help to him or which still form and control many 
of his unconscious activities. It is that part of the past the memory of which 
reveals itself in an infinite number of acts and thoughts today. We may not 
tealize its presence as we act or as we design, but nevertheless these complex 
memories—conscious of unconscious—exist within us and inevitably form 
and control many of our activities 

If tradition is therefore what one may call the still living part of the 
past, there is no danger that it will prevent new forms in life and art: for it 
s continually changing. Our acts are not merely our automatic responses to 
our memories ; new elements are necessarily added as new problems are faced, 
and the imagination is constantly at work creating forms that are new. Now 


each of these elements that are added becomes itself subject to the erosion of 
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time. Some of them will persist and will help form the tradition of tomorrow, 
Similarly, old fragments of memory, of tradition, lose their relevance and theit 
power as conditions of living change. Thus tradition itself remains both 
continually new and continually old. The tradition that is real at any time 
consists of the warnings, the suggestions, the inspirations of the past; and 
since the past of each individual is different and each personality is also 
different, the living tradition will be different every year and for every 
individual. 

It therefore seems completely futile to inveigh against tradition. To do 
so is equivalent to inveighing against the entire past of the human face, g 
neglect of which is contrary to all the laws of nature and psychology so far 
as we know them. Whether we like it or not, tradition is there for each of us, 
and the only way to escape it would be for each of us to become a one-celled 
amoeba and start again the entire great cycle of evolution. 

If, then, tradition is a permanent fact in human life, it becomes all the 
more important to find its correct place in our lives, our tastes, and our art. Le 
us at once, accordingly, bypass or forget the thoughtless emotional shrieks of 
those critics and artists and architects who are so stridently and vocally for 
or against tradition. We should by now understand that actually what they ate 
shouting about is not tradition at all; they are simply stating with undue 
violence that some of them fear anything that has been and that others fear 
any step into an unknown future. Like most of such fears, these too, I believe, 
are founded on inferiority complexes. Those that hate the past hate it because 
they are afraid of not being able to equal its achievements, and therefore it 
becomes necessary for them to attack those achievements as meaningless, false, 
and misleading—in other words, to deny them the quality of being achieve. 
ments at all. Those who hate the future also do it because of a fear—the fear 
that they will not be able to rise to the challenges the future will offer. 

Thus we can, I think, relegate to unimportance much of the rather 
anguished propaganda writing that poses as art criticism, We can see in such 
efforts an exaggeration of emotion that is always suspect. Then, having cleared 
the ground of a welter of confusions, we can go on to the really important 
thing—what should be the attitude of the architect and the artist toward the 
living traditions that have come down to him. 

Let us agree right away that these traditions—of form, of color, of put 
pose, of ways of seeing—are real. They are what our past has left with us 
as modified by the inevitable changes caused by present ways. They are also 
the results of our own childhoods, our own family backgrounds, our own 
educations ; for, even if we rebel against those things, the effect they have left 
on us is permanent. What is true universally is that these traditions, resulting 
both from the history of the human race and from the history of each ind 
vidual, will of necessity differ for each individual; they are 4/s own—they aft 
“given,” as the philosophers say—they are what each one of us starts with. 
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We can go one step further. If we desire the greatest possible efficiency 
and creativeness, if we desire our work to be mature and complete, we must 
frst of all be true to ourselves—our entire selves. This will mean being true 
to our traditions as part of us—digesting and recreating them. Voluntarily to 
try to avoid the effect this tradition has on one is to violate a part of one’s 
own personality Artists who fear their traditions, thus creating without a base 
in the total self, will inevitably try to create like others. Those who, out of 
the vacuum caused by the attempt to dispense with their own tradition, blindly 
follow fashionable schools or popular trends—who seek the new at any cost 
merely because it is new—these are designers who are actually trying to flee 
from themselves 

I believe that no great art can ever result from such a flight. Creation it- 
self is starved by the effort. For great creation—in architecture, in painting, in 
sculpture, in literature, and in music—is, it seems to me, always the result of 
the integrated personality, of the whole man 

Traditions, as I said, are given, in the philosophical sense, They are the 
basic personal material with which any creator works. They are not rules, or 
limitations, or taboos. Rather, they are the foundation on which each designer 
creates a new experience by the magic of his skill and his imagination. For to 
be true art, I should say, any creation must have something of this completely 
unique new. Merely to repeat, to echo, or to reproduce either the beauty of the 
past or the fashion of the present is the basis of much pseudo art, both con 
servative and radical. Such pseudo art may have its legitimate uses, commercial 
or what not; perhaps even the good copy has a certain part to play in our life, 
for not all of us are creative geniuses nor are all observers sensitive to the 
particular quality which is the result of genius. Let us not sneer at serious 
workers of this type, but let us realize definitely that what they produce is not, 
in the high sense, art at all. The true artist sees in what is given—his own 
personal tradition and the particular problems and conditions of modern life 

more than the rest of us. and it is his work alone to which the designation 
art’ in the highest sense can be applied 

This addition, this new element, which seems to be required of works of 
art, has nothing to do with the so-called styles of the past. But, equally, it has 
nothing to do with the fads or artistic fashions of the moment. It has nothing 
to do with whether painting is representative or not—whether it is realistic, 
surrealistic, expressionistic, abstract, or what you will. It has nothing to do 
with the fact that some buildings resemble distantly those of Le Corbusier. 
that others are all of glass, that still others are raised on piles. Real art is 
common in all types of buildings and all types of art, and pseudo art is 
common—-alas, much more common—in all of them. Let us cite a few exam 
ples from painting, for in painting the differentiation is clearer. Realism in the 
hands of a Hopper or a Sheeler produces real art; in the hands of a Norman 
Rockwell it produces only commercial art. Abstraction in the hands of a 
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Motherwell or a Drewes or a Stuart Davis or an I. Rice Pereira produces geqj 
art, but the examples of pseudo art in this vein—pictures that are 
copies of copies—are so many today as to make a choice of examples futile 

True art, in architecture, painting, or anything else, is art that adds tothe 
significance of living. In the best sense of the word it is transcendant, andi 
broadens the experience of the observer in such a way that he passes inig 
higher dimensions of feeling and of knowledge and eventually into actual 
participation. 

Traditions, as we have seen, are complex and of many kinds, but ## 
possible to classify them in the most general way into those that are likelyig 
be living forces tod ay and those that are merely the results of ignorance @ 
mere inertia. 

Among the kinds of tradition which are likely to be living are thogg 
first of all, that are based on the general living ways of any community@ 
any time. Today they include the forces that form our general city patterns; 
they determine for each community a choice, for instance, between communal 
or apartment house dwellings and individual house dwellings; they affect the 
amount of time a family spends outside its home; and they vastly influeng 
the choice each one is forced to make as between urban, suburban, and zea 
country living. Frequently these traditions are unthinking and sometimes co 
tradictory—as, for example, the tradition that the mere ownership of a houg 
on a quarter of an acre will enable one to live in a beautiful gardened estate 
with the privacy and the amenity of an English great house. 

The second class of living traditions are those which govern the choice of 
building materials. This choice is often the result of economic factors and 
sometimes seems almost accidental. The dominance of brick in the Phils 
delphia area, of white clapboard in New England, and of stuccoed terra-cotta 
block in Florida are all examples of this kind of tradition. 

Third come traditions of color. Obviously some communities seem to love 
color, some to distrust it. New York, for instance, is essentially a gray, black, 
and white city, whereas the cities and towns of Holland—whether old or new 

are likely to blossom with the brilliance of pure spectral red, blue, and 
yellow. 

Fourth—and of special importance in regions like Florida or New 
England—are traditions based on climate, for these represent the accumulated 
store of the results of an untold number of trial-and-error experiments if 
building form, orientation, and detail 

And, lastly, traditions resulting from topography, which will usually 
enable one to distinguish at a glance a mountain house from one on the plains 
or a house far inland from one on the spruce-clad shores of Maine. 

On the other hand, there are a number of forces, sometimes called tradé 
tions, which are likely to be the result either of mere inertia or else of th 
parroting of temporary fashion. Of the first type, the persistent use of Gothi 
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A. J. Davis: Parlor in Bridgeport, Conn ao. 1850 false pressures that pose as tradition 


for churches is an outstanding example; another is the sentimental and unreal 
correlation between critical qualities—like dignity or gatety and the use of 
certain historic styles. Today, however, our chief danger is in mistaking the 
pressure of fashion for a living tradition. Fashion has come to be a kind of 
additional 1 


vethod of selling goods by forcing an unreal obsolescence on 
earlier products. Fashions are therefore by nature changeable and unstable and 
often have nothing behind them except the whim of a sales engineer. Yet to 
what snobbism—in automobiles, and also in art and decoration, and even in 
house building—this dependence on fashion can lead! Anyone who has fol- 
lowed the design of motels, for instance, in the last thirty years can read the 
story there all too plainly. 

How, then, can the designer or the artist discriminate between real tradi- 
tion and the false pressures that pose as tradition? When design is merely a 
matter of keeping up with the Joneses or of seeking the different, then the 
forces behind it are presumably suspect. When, on the contrary, design pro- 
duces new forms arising from new needs, then the forces behind it are likely 
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to be real. Otto Wagner in his epoch-making book, Modern Architcetun 
(published as long ago as 1896), said that new styles arise from old ones 
because of new materials, new structural methods, and new social problems, 
and this might still be used as a touchstone of what is real and what is 
merely chic. 

The choice the modern architect or the modern artist of any kind makes 
today among the infinite number of paths that lie ahead of him will always be 
determined to a great degree by the clearness with which he discriminates 
between the real tradition and the false fashion, between the search for 
perfection and the search for novelty. He will usually feel that in any definite 
project he faces there may be real traditions of major style choice—that 5, 
as between open- and closed-type plans, between designs basically formal and 
others basically informal, between designs that are compact and those that 
are loose. He will also come to feel, if he is sensitive, that in many projects 
and in many places there may exist a vital historical tradition—not of 
historical styles but of spirit. In other words, he will become sensitive to the 
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spirit of the locality, the spirit of the place, and for that community he will 
design buildings or other works of art which are harmonious with it. 

I want to conclude with a few words about time, and for a text I shall 
use Freya Stark's superb book Jonia. Ostensibly a sort of archaeological guide 
book, it is actually a poetic meditation about time. For time is the mother of 
tradition, and in Greece the Muses who had charge of the fine arts were 
considered the daughters of Memory. Today we tend to forget that behind that 
Greek myth lies deep truth. Today many people's religion is a worship of the 
present so intense that it brings with it a complete disdain for the past and 
also, alas (as our lack of long-term planning indicates), an almost total care- 
lessness about the future. This worship of the present is stimulated continually 
by advertising, by publicity (a publicity with neither humor nor humility), 
and by’ the all-compelling search for personal wealth and personal power. 
And it seems that we are attempting to convert the whole world to this kind 
of an attitude, even if it means war itself, But listen to Freya Stark: 

“The inferiority complex is a modern disease. The antipodes of modesty, 
it is an inverted, hesitating, unavowed concern with self and belongs in an 
age of doubt. No real humility produces it, and its hidden preoccupation 
makes it intolerable to others. It is, I believe, the chief disaster of Western 
civilization today; for we cause it to spring up wherever we go, and our 
defeats need no other reason to explain them. We produce it, perhaps, by 
not being tender enough with traditions other than our own, by not accepting 
good where we find it, weaving it in with our own good, remembering that 
the mixture makes the vintage and that the Absolute is out of reach.” 

And in another place: “And if one had to distinguish the chief in 
eredients of distress in the modern world, I think I should point to this 
impassioned desire to convert, which makes us forget that our business is the 
exercise of our own faith and nothing more {in other words, being true to 
our own traditions}. Whatever intolerance the Ionians may have indulged . . . 
it was not made bitter by the wish to proselytize the opinions of others. . . .” 

Let us apply this to art. Let us in creating be, first of all, ourselves and, 
second, tolerant of other and differing selves. If we are our whole selves. we 
shall necessarily be in tune with our own traditions, for these are part of 
ourselves. In our appreciation or criticism of the arts let us similarly, in the 
first place, be brave enough to be ourselves. Let us have the courage of our own 
tastes and not be ashamed of them, even if critics we respect disagree. Let us 
examine all that we are told is good or bad with the lenses of our own eyes 
and make our evaluations in accordance with the real traditions of our own 
selves, In this way, it seems to me, tradition will take its true constructive part 
in life. It will cease to be a hobble or a brake; it will stop being seen as a 
bogeyman. Instead it will be, as it always has been in great periods, the golden 
thread that laces together the infinitely varied pattern of time and change 
of past, present, and future. 
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With the influx of students to California colleges, some art departments ore 
shifting many of their responsibilities to the departments of ed cation, or are 
making only a token, sub-creative fulfillment of their educational Opportunities. 
These are troubling changes. As the area of art education loses contact with 
art, it frequently becomes over-technical, emphasizing the specifics of class. 
room management. Art, which is the basis for art education, loses out. In some 
schools there is a tendency to separate art and art education entirely—each 
with separate faculty, separate facilities, and separate goals. 

The separation of the creative and educational areas in art will, in the 
long run, be detrimental to both. This article is a reaffirmation of their interde- 
pendence and a proposal for their increased unity.—J. E. F. (The author has re. 
cently become chairman of the Department of Art of San José State College 


ART EDUCATION WITH OR WITHOUT ART? 


John E. French 


The education of prospective elementary teachers is a growing, and 
sometimes aggravating problem that confronts almost every college art de 
partment. Obviously, the way in which this problem is met determines the 
caliber of art teaching in elementary classrooms. Far more important, the 
attitudes of prospective teachers toward art and the cumulative reflection of 
these attitudes in their pupils affect the aesthetic climate of our culture. 
Seen in this context, the training of prospective elementary teachers becomes 
part of the aesthetic responsibility of a college department of art. 

The training of prospective teachers can be seen as a chore or a challenge. 
The solutions in different colleges run the gamut from the casual expedieng 
of narrow technical training to thoughtful programming in keeping witha 
liberal arts program. Some college art departments have avoided the prob 
lem, dumping all responsibility on the department of education—perhaps to 
complain later of a lack of aesthetic emphasis in teacher training. Some 
treat the problem as a necessary evil, assigning art educational duties to each 
new instructor, until the hiring of an even newer instructor allows an escape. 
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Sometimes a sub-creative category of instructor teaches, almost without con- 
tact with other art faculty, a repetitive series of “methods courses.’ There are 
even instances where, in the name of economy, graduate students teach 
methods courses for credits. An explanation given in one such case was that 
“anybody can teach those simple techniques that children use in schools.” 
This department apparently sees teacher training solely as a mechanical pro- 
cess by which prospective teachers receive a package of “‘art ideas’’ that will 
be passed on, in the same wrappings, to future classes. 

Luckily, the problem of art education is often seen as a necessary 
aesthetic orientation of each prospective elementary teacher, carried out under 
the guidance of an experienced artist-instructor. There are awkwardnesses. 
To the artist-instructor who is used to teaching for professional competence, 
the average prospective teacher has little talent combined with a meagre 
aesthetic background. In most cases he has taken college preparatory classes, 
with little or no opportunity for personal art expression. Many prospective 
teachers have told me that their last previous experience in any visual creative 
work came in the fifth or sixth grade, when, in some variation, they were 
“asked to draw a horse and couldn't get the back legs right, and never tried 
art again.” In addition, many of these students have accepted the most trite 
of cultural stereotypes: that art is for the mysteriously gifted few; that art 
isa frivolous, perhaps vaguely unhealthy, pursuit; that art is fine as a hobby 
‘to keep the mind occupied,” but that it has no status among life’s serious 
purposes. One embittered artist-instructor described his prospective teachers 
as “intelligent in everything but art, and there they are visual morons—and 
sometimes suspicious morons at that.” 

Yet these same visual morons will later, as elementary teachers, be given 
almost complete responsibility for their pupils’ aesthetic guidance. Inevita- 
bly, they will perpetuate their own sense of aesthetic inadequacy, unless the 
college art department can change them. Yet how, with some four or five 
semester units at its command, can an art department change this average 
prospective teacher into an aesthetically oriented individual ? 

A first step, I feel, is to determine those concepts toward art that are 
essential in a successful elementary teacher. These would include: 


—The concept that art is a normal, valid, important part of living; 


the concept that visual creativity is important to everyone in some degree, 
and that to the artist or designer it is of over-riding importance; 

the concept that the visual creative process is no mysterious gift, but a 
complex participation of each individual's drives, experience, and intuition ; 
—the concept that every individual (including himself) is capable of some 
measure of creative expression, and that this expression becomes clearer, 
more decisive, and more personal with each new art experience, 
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These concepts are basic. They must be accepted by the prospective 
teacher before his specific educational training can assume meaning. Without 
these concepts, he is an easy prey in his teaching to any diversionary tactic 
that leads away from art values. He may without question accept a workbook 
theory of art teaching based on the argument that every child should go 
through the same series of exercises “in order to learn art correctly.” He 
may, hearing of investigations on the psychological implications of chil- 
dren’s drawings, lose contact with aesthetics in his enthusiasm at playing 
classroom psychiatrist. He may see art as a form of showmanship, with a 
series of exhibitions his only goal and with the children participating, at best, 
as willing puppets. He may even see art as a series of tricks—like the teacher 
who frantically called for advice because she had planned to have every 
pupil fold identical wing-flapping birds, but she had forgotten how to twist 
the tail. 

In creative teaching, as in art, There can be no pat rules. Here are a few 
ways in which I have seen the encouragement of these concepts. 


A. Insure that emphasis is given to creative development of each prospective 
elementary teacher. 


It is not essential that each prospective teacher have the same experiences 
in art. What is imperative is that he Aave creative experiences. These expeti- 
ences might be in painting, design, sculpture, or a specialized area of the 
decorative arts like ceramics. The selection of a particular area is not in 
itself the problem; the point is that each student, working in some area of 
the visual arts, realizes his own creative potentialities. These non-art students, 
in working to the limits of their own capacities, will begin to sense the im- 
portance, the demands, the excitement, and the rewards of a creative expefi- 
ence. 

Many art educators feel strongly that every moment in teacher training 
should be spent in the preparation for specific classroom situations. Perhaps 
in some subject areas this is possible. The average prospective teacher, in 
past schooling, has learned how to read. His responses to the aesthetic values 
of literature can be assumed to be adequate. So, in his teacher training, 
emphasis can be placed upon children, their responses to literature, and class- 
room techniques that will encourage reading. But in art it is a different story. 
The prospective teacher must develop his own responses to art before he 1s 
in a position to evaluate either the specifics or the philosophy of elementary 
art education. 

The responsibility of the art department is therefore a double one the 


development of a creative attitude and the specific preparation for classroom 
teaching. 
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B. Insure that ea h prospective teacher comes in contact with creative artists. 
This is not a trivial point. If a prospective elementary teacher is to have 
respect for creativity he must understand the importance of aesthetic values 
in the life of a creative personality. I have been amazed at the number of 
prospective teachers who have never seen an artist at work, let alone become 
aware of the evolution of a work of art. Even the most polite of students 
will reveal their misconceptions on artists when, after watching one at work, 
they express surprise that “he has a lot on the ball when you see what he is 
trying to do 
These misconceptions will be broken down if the prospective teacher 
and artist work together in an atmosphere of mutual creativity. A formal 
contact through lectures and demonstrations may be stimulating, but the 
artist remains in his orbit and the student in his. A deeper, more lasting 
respect and understanding can be brought about in a studio, with the artist 
acting as consultant, guide, and co-discoverer in the solution of aesthetic 
problems 

Incidentally, it is the obligation of an art department to include among 
its faculty a type of artist who, as an instructor. respects and enjoys watching 
the growth of students’ aesthetic responses, These instructors realize that 
prospective elementary teachers are not ‘‘visual morons,” with the implication 
of a permanent aesthetic retardation. They realize that these students are 
victims of our culture, their development lop-sidedly skewed toward verbal- 
ism. Given the opportunity, most of these students will seek a balanced 
development, making almost unbelievable advances in visual sensitivity 
within a few weeks. The instructor's satisfaction comes, not from the prod- 
ucts, but from the awareness of differences in aesthetic concepts of where- 
they-were at the beginning of the course and where-they-are at the end. 

[ have been impressed by the manner in which the art department of 
Sacramento State College has handled its aesthetic responsibilities in teacher 
education.! Each artist-instructor has been selected for his combination of 
creative and teaching abilities, insuring that the non-art-oriented student will 
be exposed to the insight of a creative artist and the guidance of a teacher. 
To further insure that its students have contact with creative artists, Sacramento 
each year adds a painter or craftsman to its staff on a one year basis, who 


I 
emphasizes the individuality and the authority of a creative personality. 


* Sacramento State College, one of the ten State Colleges in California, is located 
1 the state capital. Nine years ago the college was no more than an idea, without 
taculty, students, or campus. Under the presidency of Dr. Guy West it struggled through 
several years in temporary buildings at a local junior college, moved to its new campus 
in a soggy pear orchard between two levees, developed an attractive campus, and ex 
panded to a student body of almost four thousand. Sacramento State College is used here, 
not as a unique example, but as an example where educational problems have consistently 
been accepted as aesthetic responsibilities of the entire art department 
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C. Insure that each prospective teacher is included in the creative atmosphere 
of the art department. 


Apparently working on the principle of out-of-sight, out-of-mind, some 
art departments carry on all classes that involve prospective teachers in an 
isolated location—the basement of another department or the most distant 
war-surplus barracks. Yet, to insure an aesthetic orientation, the prospective 
teacher should be immersed in the center of departmental activity. If possible 
he should work in the same area with more advanced art students, sharing 
vicariously in the development of their creative work. He should be aware 
that he, the advanced students, and the artist-instructors are all confronted 
with similar aesthetic problems, and that each is solving them according to 
the authority of his visual insight. He should be aware of the place that art 
holds in the lives of instructors and advanced students by observing the 
seriousness of their discussions, the depth of their involvement in their work, 
and the respect accorded a successful aesthetic soluion. He needs to absorb 
the atmosphere of a studio-workshop—that indefinable atmosphere ths 
identifies a place where serious work is undertaken, where the vitality of 
experimentation is almost palatable, and where the individuality of a solution 
is accepted without question. The prospective teacher needs, no matter how 
brief a direct contact with the unselfconscious authority of the world of art. 


D. Insure that the prospective teacher sees art as a normal part of daily 
living. 

The concept that art is a normal part of daily living has been emphasized 
by educators for years. Unfortunately, the emphasis has sometimes swung to 
the most standardized formuli for “good taste.’’ Artists, rebelling at the 
“happy hands at home” connotations of these standardized rules, may need 
to re-appraise the concept. 

To the artist-instructor, art is taken for granted. To the average prospec- 
tive teacher, art may represent a different world of endeavor. In the atmos 
phere of the studio, the student may experience great pride in his accom 
plishments, but never think it possible that this art work might become part 
of his life outside the studio walls. He may be genuinely excited about his 
painting or sculpture, and never think of the possibility that this art work 
might become part of his own home. He has to be shown, by example, that 
an integration between art and living is an accomplished, accepted fact. 

At Sacramento art is made a part of the campus life, Offices and meeting 
rooms of the college frequently contain paintings by the art faculty and 
advanced students. The gallery in the art department is not a hushed, un- 
frequented room but is a deep ell, furnished with comfortable chairs, that 
adjoins the main corridor and office areas. 

Why is it important that an art department build up these basic concepts 
in prospective elementary teachers? Simply because the average teacher will 
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in his own classroom, recreate the kind of aesthetic atmosphere that he has 
experienced. His acceptance of the uniqueness and validity of individual 
expression will determine the spirit of his own teaching. With these concepts, 
he is able to place the specifics of teacher training, not as ends in themselves, 
but as means for the implementation of this same individual expression in 
children. 

The second phase in the preparation of prospective elementary teachers 
shifts to a preparation for teaching art to children. Course content usually 
includes an explanation of children’s art concepts and developmental pat- 
terns, an analysis of current philosophy in art education, and demonstrations 
and participation in the techniques and processes used in elementary teaching. 

Sometimes these methods courses are included in the art department 
curriculum; more often they are listed under an education number. What 
ever the departmental listing, the aesthetic influence of the art department 
remains an imperative necessity. Art education, even in its tnost practical 
retailing of recipes for finger paint, is intimately bound up with its parent 
world of art. Art education, without art, has no reason for existence. The 
painter who teaches a single apprentice in his studio, the artist-instructor in 
, eraduate seminar, the elementary teacher in a classroom of children all face 
a common problem. How, each asks, can I implement the creativity of 
others? All that art education does, at any level of accomplishment or 
maturity, is to seek tn answer to this question. 

As art determines the existence of art education, the art department 
should always remain a decisive influence upon art education. The theoretical 
development of a philosophy of art education, the psychological investigations 
into children’s visual development, the most practical knowledge of tech- 
niques in classroom teaching fall into proper perspective when they are 
approached from a creative standpoint. To maintain this aesthetic perspective 
in educational specifics, the art department must assume another responsi- 
bility. It must insure that the instructors in art education courses have, them- 
selves, a background in creative expression. It must insure a constant inter- 
action between the creative and teaching aspects of art. It must insure that the 
art educator remain in close participating contact with the parent world of art. 

Sacramento has worked out a practical integration of art and art educa- 
tion. Physically, the two areas are taught in the same classrooms, and in the 
same atmosphere of creativity. In instruction, artist-instructors are selected 
who will, while carrying on a major part of their teaching in art courses, 
enthusiastically carry on some teaching in art education. In philosophy, art 
education is seen as a complementary phase of art, worthy of the most careful 
planning and te aching. 

Art and art education can be treated as an entity. Art education can be 
centered in the field of creative expression. And the responsibility for an 
aesthetically oriented art education falls to the art department. 
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ABOUT CREATIVITY AND ARTISTS 


Robert Jay Wolf 


There is one thing that I think most artists have in common, at least 
those in the visual fields. It is a final indifference to the interpretive concept, 
to truth without consequences, to the word without music, to thought without 
action. Because of their resistance to word thoughts, artists usually do not 
write, or if they do, they tend to write exasperated nonsense. 

To me, an artist is first of all a person with a highly sharpened sensory 
intelligence. In unison with his mental processes he thinks with his eyes, his 
ears, his sense of touch; with his insights, his sensibilities and his heart. With 
him thought is not a game of verbal abstractions. His mind gives order rather 
than orders to experience. Because his intelligence strives for wholeness he 
does not place the usual desperate and exclusive reliance on prescribed pat- 
terns of rationality for his life’s equilibrium. To a brain-bound world he 
seems always to be flirting with chaos, but more often than not surprises it 
by his indestructibility. 

Of course the problem of creativity is not centered exclusively in the 
struggle of the practising artist. But if we are looking for valid insights into 
the general human problem certainly here is a primary source. For creativity 
is not a concept. It is a force, an active condition. We can perhaps set it in 
motion, guide it and discipline it, but can we really say what it is? And why 
should we want to? As far as I know no concept of creativity has ever induced 
creativity. 

Still, on the other hand, this force does not necessarily flourish in an 
intellectual and cultural vacuum. Among students, we know from experience 
that where there is a persistent indifference to the great expressive efforts of 
the past and present, the result is not free and original and self-expressive as 
some would have it, but on the contrary it is dismally frustrated and self- 
repressed. There is nothing more distressing to me than the sight of a al 
turally marooned victim of progressive art education playing creative patty- 
cake with a dull look in his eye and a scowl on his face. 

To me creative achievement is intimately bound up in the whole scope 
of the life from which it has been projected and, indeed, the heart of creativ- 
ity lies somewhere in depths of memory and insight that have never been 
reached by rationality, by logic or learned analysis. The expressive projection 
of these insights into a crafted creation is only the last half of the whole 

Based on a paper read at the annual Faculty Day at Brooklyn College where the author is 


Chairman of the Department of Art 
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story. Without the first half the creative effort drugs itself with technical 
know-how in the production of well-tested stereotypes. 

This is certainly one of the strongest arguments against early specializa- 
tion in education, against the art school for instance, in favor of a truly broad 
and liberal pattern of learning. Even more, we may find the reason here for 
the failure of formal education on any basis, at least in the pre-professional 
stages of a young person's development, and for an eventual re-evaluation and 
replacement of our traditional concepts of educational structure. 

The greatest need today, even in the work-a-day world, is for the ability, 
the fortitude and the intelligence to expiore and grasp the unadorned and 
unexplained reality at hand. The specialist's mind (the art school mind, for 
example) is oriented only to know-how and is completely stalled when con- 
fronted with the real challenge which is to live anonymously within and to 
finally sense the nature of the raw condition requiring the creative effort. 
This challenge must be met before the tools and trappings of the act of 
achievement can be used to meaningful purpose 

To face this pre-existence of creation, to confront its formless chaotic 
ferment, is perhaps the darkest and most distressing part of the creative 
development. For here is a violently alive existence, without direction or 
order, vastly diverse and wholly anonymous. This is the awesome wilderness, 
the fear of which results in the shoddy contrivances of those without the 
courage to explore it, and whose hasty and meaningless productions give the 
comforting illusion of having conquered what, in fact, they have contrived 
to evade. This is the well-known escape from nowhere to anywhere, into 
aesthetic Monasticism or artistic opportunism, or into that mawkish blend of 
art and life where you get a little of both and not enough of either. 

The duality of art and life cannot be overcome by attempts to combine 
them into a single entity (that is, a slightly more artful life or a slightly 
more life-like art) nor by evading one for the other, but paradoxically, only 
by allowing each a complete and self-nourishing independence, and by some- 
how living fully within both. Finally one finds that the tension created by 
the mutual antagonisms inherent in such co-existence is actually the principal 
artery from which both the conscious creative effort and the 


artless act of life 
draw their greatest vitality. 


To me, art like nature is an inner force rather than a spectacle to be 
viewed and appraised. The final, panoramic view is not really nature but a 
kind of symbol or reflection of it ‘Metass is not the sight of the forest, it is 
the sap in the tree, just as art and education too, for that matter, are animate 
conditions and not polished and petrified achievements 

When asked about the source of such beliefs the only authority I can 
turn to is experience. Most of my life has been lived in cities where only the 


spectacular and final fruits of the processes of nature are met. I was always 
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puzzled about my completely negative reaction to the sight of cut flowers ing 
bowl or a hot-house plant in full bloom. I wondered about this and in self. 
defense concocted a notion vaguely based on the separation of art and nature. 
I did not fully understand these feelings until I moved to the country and 
began to grow my own plants. I did not realize at first what was happening 
to me, but before long I found myself as involved in the growth of a trans. 
planted gardenia slip as I am in the growth of one of my paintings. And for 
some strange reason I found that everything I touched flourished to the point 
where today, after six years, the house is beginning to look like a jungle, 
Friends of my city days who hear of this new interest see it as a forgivable 
affectation. I did not understand it myself until Easter when I brought home, 
magnificent hydrangea plant and subsequently let it dry out while I fretted 
over a dozen pots of tiny geranium slips that I had just cut and planted, 

One could draw certain hasty conclusions at this point; for instance that 
creativity has no meaning beyond its own process and that there is no valid 
satisfaction in the contemplation and enjoyment of its fruits. In answer to this 
I can only refer to a day last July when a houseful of guests were subjected to 
my itrepressible admiration of a geranium plant which I had been nursing 
for five years, and which finally gave forth with over two dozen of the most 
exquisite blossoms I have ever seen. In the light of the fact that my interes 
in the same plant in a New York florist’s window would no doubt be slight, it 
could be said that my enthusiasm was sheer vanity. And so it was, partly. But 
there was also the presence of that sense of shock and surprise when a long 
and sustained involvement in the growing aspects of a living thing or a work 
of art is suddenly crystallized into a single, all-embracing manifestation, where 
the whole creative process is finally and tangibly confirmed. And yet, great as 
this moment is, it cannot stand alone and will disintegrate under the effort to 
make it an end in itself. It should be taken as a heart-lifting indication along 
the way that all is well. 

Years ago, when Biology or Chemistry majors would surprise me by 
electing our Basic Design workshop, I was always as puzzled by their out 
standing performances as I was exasperated with the stereotyped virtuosity 
with which many art-minded students went about their tasks. But I soon dis- 
covered that the young scientist had a distinct advantage. Having no ides 
where he was going or where he would like to go in art, his only security was 
in the firmness of each step he took. The Art major, smug in the notion of 
what he thought he was after, expected the instructor to provide the vehicle 
that would get him there. It was always a great satisfaction to see the pleased 
surprise of the science major when he found that the sustained firmness of 
his steps actually led him somewhere. And it was even a greater satisfaction 
to observe the dismay of the art student when he compared results. 

Creativity, if it can be defined, would mean to me a self-propelled 
exertion of all the faculties to preserve and nourish the diverse forces of 
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nature in oneself through an inventive, disciplined and, if possible, aesthetic 
structuring of the outer facets of one’s existence. Creativity is the establishing 
of an equilibrium between the inner life with all its mysterious power, its 
turmoil and its penetrating intuitions, and the particular outer structure which 
is created to contain and express it. Creativity to me is in this effort whether 
it fails or succeeds. Works of art are exciting and inspiring to me only insofar 
as they confirm the presence and force of my own creative exertions. In this 
sense I believe one can only establish a living affinity with great works. One 
cannot really ever understand them 

It is said that knowing something about a work of art will bring one 
closer to it. I believe it is the other way around and that knowledge in this 
sense remains merely decorative without the propelling power of a deeper 
creative bond. 

Since this approach to a work of art seems only possible where there has 
been some experience with the creative problem, it can reasonably be asked, 
If this is true then do only practicing artists have the key to art? What about 
the rest of us? If art is not made for the people of the world, then what is 
the reason for it? Do we all have to become artists?” 

My answer to this last question is that yes, in a way, people have to 
become artists before works of art live for them. Putting it in another way, 
they will have to drop the notion that, given some aesthetic sensibility, an 
agile brain and a willing eye, art can be educated into them. The only door 
to this realm is creative effort and self-generated revelation. 

As far as I am concerned, the main task of education at this moment is 
not to improve the view from the doorway but to entice more people to pass 
through it 


SLIDE FILING AND CONTROL 


An extensive slide collection is an in with the essential illustrations when they 
lispensable part of any good art de are needed? 
partment, This may be attested by the One or two people using a collection 
xcasional displays of pre-lecture tempera of ten-to-fifteer thousand slides have few 
ment if an instructor does not find th problems. The examples are grouped in 
precise slide desired in its accustomed some sequential arrangement, perhaps just 


location. It is at this moment that the as they are used, and the few users soon 
hling system, the filing clerk, or at least ome to regard each slide as a familiar 


me external agency, is thoroughly con friend. However, when the material and 


demned for inefficiency or stupidity. The the number of users increase the complexi 


fisis passes and in the meantime too littl ties involved require specialized attention. 


consideration is given to the necessary This necessitates a file curator, a com- 


ought and work involved in providing prehensive filing system, efficient use and 
ind maintaining a slide collection. What storage procedures 


$ necessary in order to provide a staff 


th 
and provisions for con 
tinuing additions and classifications 
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The responsibility for the slide collec 
tion often falls first upon the instructor 
who needs it the most. He may have help 
from a series of part-time student assist 
ants who must be trained and supervised in 
routine work as they come and go every 
year or two. Under normal teaching situa 
unsatisfactory 
ment, often disturbing enough to destroy 
the most careful plans and procedures fot 
efficient operation. A collection of ovet 
hifteen-to-twenty thousand slides in an art 
department that is making the best us¢ 


tions this is an arrange 


of its resources requires a full-time attend 
ant. The file curator may be trained as the 
photographer who makes the new slides 
its full 
in addition to a 


necessary for a collection to serve 
purpose. Further duties 
continuous program of mounting, label 
ling, repairs, cleaning and routine rehling 
(aided by student assistants), may include 
some slide classification and the main 
tenance of projection equipment 
The greatest problem will be 
the proper intelligent, reliable person wit 
the necessary mechanical aptitu: 


to hind 


le and pas 
sion for order to care for slides and 
projection equipment over an extended 
period of years. Such a person will have 
to be trained, then it is hoped that he or 
she will stay for a sufficient period to pay 
for the time involved before satary limits 
make it necessary to start the search again 
A workable filing system must be de 
veloped and put into operation from the 
first. Which one of the several good basi 
systems is selected will not be nearly 
important as the fact that the selection and 
necessary adaptations be made and th 
slide users put forth the requisite effort 
to comprehend the essence of the organ 
ization. A reasonable and intelligent per 
son should be able to locate material in 
any logical system. Simplicity, adaptabil 
ity and ease of indefinite expansion ar¢ 
important 
method selected 


requirements for th 


The basis of a good filing system is th 
division and sub-division of a large body 
of material into logically 
For art, the divisions of cultural period 


related units 


media, nationality, style or school, geo 
graphic location and artist are usual, The 


manner in which the material is employed 
will determine the proper hierarchic im. 
portance of the divisions. The Fogg My. 
seum cataloguing system, used on the CAA 
slide project, has divisions of media, cul. 
tural area-time and geographic region, jp 
alphabetic se. 
sculptors of 
paralleled by more 
specific geographic locations for the archi- 
tecture. The Institute of Fine Arts of New 
York University slide catalogue has its 


that order, followed by 


quences Of painters and 


schools which are 


visions in the sequer. e¢ of large cultural 
reas, smaller culture periods, media, geo. 
| 


graphic locations and stylistic periods fol- 


lowed by artist or place names (as ap- 


order The 
Metropolitan Museum uses Straight alpha- 


propriate) in alphabetic 


betic filing. Other systems put all the 


naterial of individual periods together 


before dividing it by media, nationality or 
artist. Unfortunately, no one method will 


uit every situation and everyone per- 


fectly, and cross references and adapta 


tions may be necessary. However, it will 


be well to keep in mind that there is 
some point where too many deviations 
will produce confusion and the integrity 


the basic system must be maintained 


Coding systems are used 1n order to 


npress the information on the proper 


lassification of a slide for filing pur 


poses. The range of possible natural divi- 


ns under any established heading is 


| lesignated by letter 


ganize into units 


or numerical sequences, or combinations 


them. These coding systems are gen 
rally arbitrary and have no significance 
tside the setting in which they are used. 
They must be supplemented by conven 


tional titles for the general user 
In some situations color coding on the 
edges of slides is very effective for refilling 
purposes, if the number and size of guide 
hile drawers are 
Combinations 


color stripes can be deve loped to desig: 


or identifying cards in-th: 
not so great as to interfere 


nate periods and a diagonal stripe across 
whole section of slides can be used to 
keep a specific order, but additions ce 
ate a problem 
[he most satistactory means by which 
slides in order and to have 4 
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record of all the 
make a file card with identifying informa 


tion duplicating (and supplementing) that 


slides available is to 


on each slide. This duplicating card is 


placed in the file drawer immediately pr 


I r 
eding the corresponding slide. When a 
slide is withdrawn for use, another card 


inserted in its 
place. This aids in refiling and helps 


identifying the user is 


ate missing slides, if there is cooperation 


n the part of those who avail themselves 


t the slides lo keep tne hles nm pert t 
rder the duplicating card should be 
punched below the ey tt ea ge r tne 
slides. as in library index cards, and 

n place Dy 1 retaining rod These i Ss 
iy De label le | t the same time that the 
hels are ide f the slides. Sheets f 
gummed | r are ruled or printed in 





as. The code and < r rdentincation 1 
sed on the gumn i sheet in the a' 
space ind a <« rbon is Made ft t 
piicating i The labels at cut t 
giued in the proper places A f til 
1 the card label prevents smudging of t 
thon copy. Int tion for wh the 
¢ no roor on ft Si le label i) ne 
led to the 4 plic iting card. For [ 
spection and man lation, key ta 
should be in a unit place at t toy 
the car which stand somewhat higher 





If a rigid checkout is required it may | 
necessary to give €a slide an in | 
Set al or accession n Der whi ) he 
recorded upon the witl iwal. Tl f 
ber may be the is the slide negat 
n number if they 1intained 
part « € systen 

Fil storage ibi rets re ide n vert 

| display rack, tray and drawer ty 
Vertical display racks are convenient f 
small collections not precisely catalogued 
where selections are made by inspect 
They are expensive subject to lamage n 
will not work where a lupl iting 
system is employed. Trays are conveniet 


t special categories that are always 

is set groups, but are inclined to be 
scellaneous. Wooden drawer cabinets are 
best for a vat sly used and xten 
sive slid llection in order to allow 


.< std COLE 
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flexibility, conserve: space and cut filing 
Such cabinets are generally 


storage costs 


ivailable for 344” x 4” slides, but for 


he , x 2 size must be obtained on 


special order. Each row of slides requires 


1 separate follower to hold the slides up 
right and should have a retainer rod in a 


zroove at the bottom to hold the dupli- 


] 


ating cards and guides in place. A library 


ird (index) file, with retaining rods in 
the drawers, may substitute as a conveni 
rf ad ed 


ently ac essibl means for storing 2 a 


es. The duplicate gummed label is 
itixed to the right half of the card for 
j 


1 Siide stored 


on the 
eft behind its (identifying) card 
dentification is a 


responsibility of the persons who use the 


Slide acquisition and 


nstitution where 


new material is obtained regularly the 


ersons ordering it should file serial-num 
( entification forms as part of their 
quests The « ito vill, then, have 
prope if ition fi belling and will 
nly me t ntor t n iking the 
request of the availability of the material 


A simplified issification and coding 

} 1 
ysten 1dapt rr several sources I 
ibbreviated below. The system is based 


which fur 
her divisions may be added if necessary. 
The first four divisions are indicated on 
the top line of the code designation. The 


fifth division is the second line of the 


le where further sub-divisions could be 

‘ ( in extension made to a third 

} I positions referred to are the s¢ 
quence or tl I< letters or nun bers 


iding from left to right. Unclassified or 


ivision is placed in 





section immediately following the main 
i sion in which it be 
ngs. Temporarily uncoded items are in- 
licated by dashes ( ) in code numbers 
he ymplete system of lesser divisions 
naer each ofr the major ones 1S abbrevi 


ted for convenience in this explanation 


Mrs. Marjorie Monday. formerly Slid 
Curator at the N. Y. lI 


Arts. has given valuable assistance in clari 


Institute of Fine 


slide filing problems 





OUTLINE OF CLASSIFICATION 


Division I—Large cultural areas or special 
} 


groupings coded by capital letters 
in the first position 


A - Ancient Mediterranean 
B— — European 

., —— American 

D— Asiatic 

E African 

F Australia and Oceania 

G Islamic 

H Art Education 

I Museology 

J— Theory 

K General Maps and Charts 
L——— toZ - Other divisions 


as required 


Under each of the sections of Division I 
appropriate subdivisions would be estab 
lished as indicated in the examples below 


Division 1I—Primary art period or national 


units coded by a capital letter in 


A - Ancient Mediterranean 
AA- - Prehistoric 

AB—- Egyptian 

AC — - Near Eastern 

AD —- Aegean and Cretan 

AE - Greek 

AF Etruscan 

AG Roman 

B European 

BA Prehistoric and Primitive 
BB Early Christian and Byzantine 
BC Middle Ages 

BD Renaissance and Baroque 
BE - 18th and 19th Centuries 
BF —— 20th Century 

Cc American 

CA - Native American 

CB Colonial 

CC — 19th Century 

CD 20th Century 

D - — Asiati 

DA Primitive 

DB—— Native Indian 

DC Colonial Indian 

DD —— Chinese 

DE—-— Japanese and Korean 


rhe other sections listed under Division 
I would be established with comparable 
appropriate sub-titles. 


Diu 75i0Nn Ill Media coded by numbers in 


the third position 


1— Architecture 

2 Sculpture 

3 Painting and Graphic Arts 

i Minor Arts (or listed indj- 
vidually according to 
form) 

5 to 9 Others as re. 
quired 


Division IV—Secondary art period, school 
r national units coded by capital letters 
in the fourth position 


The most useful units must be selected 
this division which is subject to con- 
siderable adaptation. As an example, the 
European Renaissance and 


tions could be subdivided 


Ba re que SEC- 


BD European Renaissance and Bar- 
oque 
BD — A Italy 
BD B France 
BD ( Germany 
BD D British Isles 
BD —- I Spain 
BD F Low Countries 
BD — G Scandinavia 
BD H Southeast Europe 
BD I Russia 
Therefore, French Renaissance and 


Baroque Architecture would be BD1B, or 
Italian Renaissance and Baroque Painting 
would be BD3A. In other instances art 
period or school units would have more 
validity than nationalities 


D 1 isi nN V Alp/ the lic ¢¢ dé 5 of artists 
names for sculpture and painting and 
ographic place names for Sstation- 
y objects ( such as ari } itecture), 
on the second line. 


i7 
i 


[hese may be based on the Cutter 
Author Tables used in library classifice 
tions, or on some other sub-dividing de 
vice for alphabetized sequences. The code 
number is placed as a second line directly 


under the code established by Divisior! 
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LIV, inclusive. Example: The Cutter code 
for Giotto is G511, by following through 
the charts above it will be determined that 
the painting of Giotto will be found 
under a classification coded BC3A. Fur- 
G511 

ther division may be indicated in a third 
line of the code, or by a decimal point 
and further numbers or letters on the 
second line. 

The divisions of the classification indi- 
cated by the codes determine the filing 


relationships. Each of the divisions should 


] 


he indicating in file drawers by easily dis 


tinguishable guide cards with code and 
conventional identification of the con- 
tents. Likewise, the exterior of all drawers 
should be clearly marked. An explanatory 
outline of the filing system must be easily 
available to anyone making use of the 
slides, Although adaptations and refine- 
ments of any filing system must be ex- 
pected, a reasonable cooperation from all 
persons in using a carefully established 
and maintained collection will help make 
it the valuable tool it should be. 

LESTER C. WALKER, JR. 

University of Georgia, Athens 


WHERE IS SCULPTURE TODAY? 


Like Don Quixote, sculpture is going in 
every direction. If you mean—where is its 
place in history, that is one thing no one 
can Say 

[his is an exciting and interesting age 
n sculpture We have a consciousness of 
world Art from an Art point of view and 
not from the usual historical point of 
view; a consciousness of the possibilities 
and directions of Art development and a 
deeper understanding of the language of 
sculpture. All this has developed in our 
age and has stimulated great art activity 

This is an age of adventure and experi- 
mentation in Art. Sculptors find their ex- 
pression in carving wood, in direct carving 
in stone, in experimenting with new ma 
terials, in creating abstractions, and in try- 
ing to take sculpture beyond the natural 
and conventional limits of the medium into 
other fields. They seek new and exciting 
forms to express their reaction to the 
world about them and use new concepts of 
space. But this is the result Of a great revo 
lution in Art and not the revolution itself 


$ 
From a lecture given af Syracuse Unive 
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Photograph of William Zorach. 


Modern Art to my generation was a 
spiritual awakening, a freeing of Art from 
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the idea of copying Nature. We entered 
into a whole new world of form and color 
that opened up before us. We discovered 
that Art didn’t begin and end with the 
Greeks but embraced the art of Asia and 
Africa, the primitive and early arts of 
peoples as well as the immediate past and 
present. It was a great and stimuating 
experience to have participated in the be 
ginnings of the modern art movement. This 
present generation takes modern art for 
granted. They pick up the other man’s 
discoveries as if they were their own. It 
is a new academy with its clichés, its 
trading of tricks and formulas. The sam« 
set of new conventions are freely used by 
everyone. Even the mature and developed 
artist does not hesitate to pick up Picasso's 
latest way with an eye or a hand or a 
gesture almost before Picasso has time t 
use it himself. Just as the old academicians 
became obsessed with values and surfaces 
and brush strokes, so our new academicians 
are fascinated by the hardware of Art and 
the patinas of Art and the construction of 
Art. They have forgotten that structure 
without content is meaningless, and that 
beams and rafters are not a house 

Technical facility, the novel and ingeni 
ous device, the decorative linear arabesque 
into which the enthusiast reads esoteric 
meanings, may be momentarily fascinating 
and entertaining. It can also be very useful 
as arts and crafts and as applied to Indus 
trial Design; it can be a beautiful thing 
in itself. But for an artist what is impor 
tant is to express with clarity, simplicity 
and power those spiritual qualities and 
aspirations of humanity that will have 
value to human beings for all time. 

It may be fun and intriguing to some, 
but I, personally, cannot take seriously 


collections of dehumanized elements, mean 
ingless and superficial plaster drippings 
and the tortured, pronged, machines of the 
subconscious that necessitate long literary 
explanations. Nor does a literary element 
add any depth to shallowness. To me it 
echoes a deveopment similar to the Baro 
que and Rococo that followed the Renais- 
sance and produced the inane sculptures of 
the 17th and 18th Centuries 

I mention this as a warning of the dan 


gers involved in climbing on the band 
wagon without inner convictions, Art ideas 
good and bad spread like a conflagration. 
Test them and study them—sift them—be 
sure they are true and sincere and not false 
before you accept them. Appreciation js 
colored by excitement and illusion of new 
ideas. Test them, for the illusion wears of 
and in the end true values remain. 
I am not against anything produced by 
en of talent. I am for Art. Art thrives 
on freedom of expression. I am not con. 
demning any form of Art, I am only an- 
alyzing in order to differentiate between 
what is derivative and what is contribu- 
tive in art forms. At the same time ] 
realize that highly developed craftsmanship 
and execution worshipped for itself can 
lead to sterility as well. 
There are longstanding controversies 
in Art which never die out. They teke new 


‘ 


rms in every age but they are essentially 
the same. These violent and dogmatic de. 
isions crush the timid reactions of plain 
people; reactions which allowed to develo; 
ight have developed into real taste. Be 
liefs and artistic fashions chase each other 
kaleidoscopically across our minds. Most 
of us no longer attempt to think what is 
true or admire what is beautiful, but only 
to think what is thought and admire 
what is admired.."’ (from Russell Lynes, 
The Age of Taste,” Harper's, Oct. 1950.) 
No certain technique or method will 
ever lead to Art results in itself. It all 
epends upon what the artist contributes 
and expresses through the particular work 
There is a point when a work reaches a 
maximum of realization and expression. 
Only the artist can judge when he has 
reached that power. Before that he is trad- 
ing upon illusion and promise. Anybody 
an give illusion and promise but to give 
a fulfillment is a real artist's job 
As one gets older, one is impressed with 
the impermanence of the things around us; 
the waste of human potential, of the 
worthwhile in people that never finds 
pression and the extraordinary loss of 
ost creative effort, good as well as bad, 
until we feel it is a miracle that anything 
survives. Yet there is thread of permanence 
that runs through everything from the 
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beginnings of time and the most worth 
while residue of the ages seems to sur 
vive. 

| would like to see in all this innova 
tion, a power of communication and ex 
pression ; something beyond the mere visual 
experience of the playing with shapes, 
forms and textures. It is all right to shock 
in order to hold the attention of the ob 
server; but after that, what? The great 
artists throughout the ages and great prin 
itives had the answer. It was the quality 
if expressiveness the ability to commun! 
cate, not just to decorate. Theirs was the 
power to exalt, to move the observer to 
ion or tears; to strike terror or awe in the 
hearts of men. 

To be amused, to be entertained in part 
f life, but to be exalted is something else 
The artist has to choose whether he wishes 
to communicate or to decorate 

Art thrives in a tolerant atmosphere 
where various schools learn and plagiariz 
vigorously from each other, instead of ex 
cluding each other fanatically. Extreme 
pendulum swings inject bigotry, narrow 
cultism, and personal rivalries. There is 
janger if any school becomes a dictator 


ship, it turns out a superficial and surfa 


What if communication is not restored 


If our mid-century revolt fails in its most 


regent ain In that case there will still 
be plenty of communication going on but 
it will not be by the good [artists}. It will 
be left to the bad [artists], the de 
gogues of art. The default of the e 


fartists} in communicating their spiritual 





ues creates a moral vacuum which 1s 





illed by the pseudo spiritual and the 
tawdry.”” (quoted fr an article by Petes 
Viereck, in which I have substitute 
artists’ for “‘writers.”’) 

A man to be an artist must love lif 
iberty and country. A man working who 


oves his work is often a man dreaming 


and the spirit of his dreams will find syn 
bols and forms to express his dreams. Art 
expression as a rule takes centuries t 
evolve. But the power and spirit of great 


hess can swiftly find expression in a vital 
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William Zorach, Portrait of Marguerite Zorach 


direct orvina in Tennessee Marble 


young nation r a race reborn. The desire 
OF man to express and create a permanent 
record, a projection of himself and_ his 
world into timelessness has existed in man 


from ¢ 


1¢ beginning of time. Throughout 
history the stream of life takes certain di 
rections. Today it is science, yesterday it 
was religion. All good and all evil was 
included in it and measured by it. This 
irection of energy is a natural force and 
cannot be artificially stayed or created 
lomorrow the expanding life within the 
ever widening circle will find new expres 
sion and new forms. Art is the creative 
spirit expressing the life of a people and 
forever expanding the boundaries of men’s 


thought and accomplishment. These new 


forms express the spirit of a people and 
have meaning only in as much as they are 
an integral part of the life and struggle 
of a people imbued with reverence, hu 


} 


mility, sensitivity and beauty. 








The increasing enrollment in schools 
of higher education, coupled with the 
growing emphasis on the arts has' led to 
the formation or expansion of many col 
lege art departments. Whether this op 
portunity for students can take the place 
of a craft heritage, apprenticeships, and 
traditional respect for and encouragement 
of fine crafts found in other countries will 
remain to be seen. However, the art move 
ment that is developing here is having its 
effect on almost every area of the arts 

In recents years ceramics has become an 
important part of the art curriculum. The 
developing emphasis on creative design 
and decoration allied with the traditional 
respect for skills and materials have helped 
to strengthen the contribution that this 
art form presents to the student. He is 
encouraged to respond to his materials in 
a sensitive and individual manner in an 
approach that is similar to that of the 
sculptor or painter. 

The writer recently conducted an in 
vestigation of current developments in th 
teaching of ceramics. A questionnaire 
phrased to obtain data on Introductory 
Courses in Ceramics was sent to 100 
colleges and universities. Study of the 
returns has given an indication of th 
aims most widely accepted as well as of 
teaching techniques and equipment re 
quired. 

The questionnaires were distribute 
during the early part of 1956 throughout 
36 states, both to large established ceramics 
departments and to relatively new ones 
A, total of 74% were returned 

The first question area entitled Basi 
Aims of the Course in Introductory Ceram 
ics, included four trial statements that 
were developed after a careful investiga 
tion of college catalogues, books on ceram 
ics, and the writer's experience with 
teachers of ceramics. Over 90% of the 
respondents ranked two of these as being 
the important aims of the introductory 


course: 





CERAMICS TEACHING IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 





1. To develop an understanding of the 
basic properties of clays and glazes 
with emphasis on their creative use 
To develop sensitivity toward three 
dimensional design with emphasis on 
form, color, and decoration. 


[he other two statements were cop. 
cerned with ‘developing proficient skills jn 
methods and techniques’’ and ‘understand. 
ing the history and an appreciation of 
eramics.”’ They ranked far below the first 
two 

A space for individual “write-in” com. 

ents was also provided to which 13% 
responded. The majority of these felt that 
the relationship of ceramics to home and 
industry has been overlooked. 

The second section of the questionnaire 
was concerned with Areas of Study 
Teachers were asked to rank eight areas 
of study according to their individual or- 
der of presentation and the emphasis 
placed upon them. Under the Order of 
Presentation the areas were ranked in this 


way 


hand building 
study of clay 

3. throwing 

{. glazing 

5. ceramic sculpture 
6. mold making 
stacking and firing 
8 history 


In Order 
ilar except for throwing which was ranked 
and study of clay which was 
ranked third. 

It was evident from some of the “write. 
n’’ comments in this section that a marked 
lifference of opinion exists concerning the 
value of hand building as opposed to 
throwing. A known _ potter 
teacher expresses his viewpoint as follows: 


of Emphasis the ranks were sim- 
t 


second 


nationally 


As far as I am concerned no part of 
eramics, in this case pottery, requires 
ore emphasis than any other part. 
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I start throwing first, because they (the 


students ) are usually 
will put considerable eff 


This point or view is ¢ 


interested 
ort into this 


ind 


omparably su 


ported by another re spondent 


To develop sensitivity toward ceran 


through concentration 
feeling that if a love 
basic process 1s born 
form, glazing, firing, « 


most naturally 


Another well known potter 


Areas of study are opti 


is individual and all I 
} 


on throwit 


for this n 


instruction 


t will foll 


wrote 


ynal. Instructi« 


started—the wheel gives them thi 


he short 


experic neces in 
start there. 


Tl 


s supported by one res} 





lows: 


I still stick to the coil 


cause of its basic and primitive natur 


ts potential for sculptur 


construction, and the e¢ 


of discipline necessary o 
Others wrote: 


Since the course is shor 
| 


est time si 


point of view favoring hand building 


ondent as f 
introduction 
e and free f 


ssential less 


f any craftsn 


t, I stress 1 


forms of hand building over thr 


ing . An understa 
through hand building, 


s 

1Z 
st 
in 


Ww 


: 


rn 
ns 
an 


nding of fort 


I feel, give 


greater feeling for the possibilit 


tations of clay 


In the beginning course out 
phasis is on hand building process 
so far aS manipulative activity 
cerned 

Area three, Teaching Aids, give 
oncerning the use of a textbook 


visual aids. The respondents were ask« 
report on books that were used as cl 


room texts at one tim oO 


side reading and reference 


sidered. Forty-three percent of the teacl 


questioned used no text 


Thirty-seven percent used 


r another. Out 


Ss were not 


book if 


Kenny’ ( 


Diete B ok oT P ttery Making Bern 
Leach’s A Potter's Book was check 


23.5% and Binn’s The Potter's Cra 
20%. 
Many of the comments indicated t 
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most of these books are aimed at the pro 
fessional potter or hobbyist and a new 
book is needed with fresh ideas that would 
stimulate the college student. Some of the 
teachers who used no book have developed 
outlines according to their own needs and 
have accompanied them with slides or 
prints of outstanding works of cerami 
art. A fine example of this procedure is 
the teaching syllabus and Annual Treasury 
of Ceramic Art edited by Richard Petter- 
son at Scripps College 

A similar result was tabulated in con- 
nection with visual aids. The table below 


shows the percentage of teachers who use 
these aids. (Many checked more than one.) 
} sal A ad Percent ij 
Teachers Using 
None 6.15 
Films 55.38 
Slides 76.92 
Photographs 73.84 
Field Trips, et 64.61 


The next area of the questionnaire gives 
in indication of the average physical 
equipment in use in college ceramic de- 
partments The three major pieces of 
equipment, kilns, wheels, and complete 
spraying units, as tabulated below, show 


the average number of pieces as computed 


from the total reported by the respondents 
and the range of pieces found in various 


lepartments 


Equipment {verage No. Range 
K Ins 4.16 l 10 
W heels loll 0-22 
Spraying Units 1.10 0-3 
Similar data was obtained on ball mills 

echanical clay mixers, damp boxes, stor 

and display areas 


[he responses in the area, Problems in 
] ich ng Inte duct ry Ceramics, indicate 
that a little more than 50% of the teachers 
responding felt that their students needed 


better background in basic art principles 


Problem Percent of 


Te achers 


Inadequate Equipment 40.0 
Large Classes 35.38 
Poor Background in 

Art Principles 52.30 
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Student Classification, was the sixth 
area of the questionnaire. The table shows 
the student groups and the percentage of 
teachers that have these students 


Percent 


Teachers 


Student Group 


Fine Arts 11.38 
Art Education 35.38 
General Fresh. & Soph. 7.69 
General Junior & Senior 23.07 
All of above Te) 

Others 9.23 


Three additional groups make up_ the 
9.23% reported under “others.” They ar¢ 
occupational therapy students, industrial 
arts students, and recreation majors 

Prerequisites, were found to exist in 
only 18.40% of the departments ques 
tioned. The majority of these required a 
course in basic design, drawing, or paint 
ing. 

The overall tone of the Comments and 
Suggestions, the last area of the question 
naire, was one of interest and progress 
Much additional information was fur 
nished by the respondents in the form of 
complete courses of study, detailed reports 
of methods and experiments that wer 
tried or developed. In many cases the 
respondants seemed eager for information 
resulting from this study which might be 
applied to the development of their own 
programs. Typical comments 


We are still in the process of getting 
our program set up so would like any 


information available 


Our entire art program is in its et 
bryonic stages. Therefore, the informa 


tion presented here may be, in compli 
ance with your request, current but not 
established. I would like very much to 
see a COpy of the results of your study 


It would help. 


The following comments give an ind 
cation of the importance that the course 
of study in ceramics has established in 
relation to the entire educational program 


There is no better integrating medium 





of expression in the academic curries 
lum, than ceramics—if the student May 
be taught as a studio potter (to design 
everything he uses 


et ). 


clay, body, glazes 


For teacher training 
t 


a nice sound prac. 
cal approach to the held of ceramics 


instead of the usual inadequate “sym. 


mer course’ with education as a major 
Ceramics is a basically simple medium 
of expression—not the pouring of pur- 
chased molds with purchased slip—the 


use of commercially 


prepared | slips, 
to keep the hands 
All of 


this 1s too often taught as ceramics at 


lays, glazes, et 
busy and stultifv the mind 


the terrific expense of the student asa 
reative, intuitive human 


Another teacher relates ceramics to the 


lucational program in this way 

Our attitude in teaching ceramics js 
moving progressively away from the 
emphasis on process and technique 
Rather the correlation of ceramics prob. 


1 


lems to any other problem the pro- 
cedure in solving problems in ceramics 
is no different than designing ‘a poster 
or digging a ditch. The solutions rel 
on the relative amount of information 
ind technique available to the student 
at his own class level 


Another point that was included in many 
1 


f the replies is made by a teacher of a 
rge southern university 


We teach that ceramics is more a form 
of art than a craft We strongly 
believe that the products of American 
schools of ceramics will be better when 


this attitude is more universal 


And finally, the same point is expressed 
by another potter-teacher 


Raise the standards of ceramics and 
aid in having it considered not a minor 
art but a course as important as draw 
ng, painting, or sculpture. I feel that 
this has to be done by the individuals m 
the field who are responsible for the 
type of student who will use the craft 


as a full art expression 
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Although the analysis of data presented 
here is but a brief summation of the con- 
temporary college ceramics program, it 
conveys a general picture of its most 
important factors From the response three 
factors appear to be important. First, it is 
evident that the teachers questioned are in 
agreement on the broad aims of theit 
introductory courses in ceramics. Second 
there seems to be a need for discussion and 
exchange of ideas relating to teaching 
ces. Third, the ceran 


; 


methods and pract 
art programs ar beginning to grow 


| 1 
both 


in terms of stature and equipment and 
facilities. If the future brings more of an 
exchange of ideas and practices as sug- 
gested, perhaps a unified.strength in phil- 
osophy, procedure, and purpose may de- 
velop that will give to‘the ceramics stu- 
dent, in addition to the excellent training 
and physical resources that are at his dis- 
posal, a stronger position in the area of 
the arts. 

GEORGE PAPPAS 

Department of Art Education 

Pennsylvania State University 


THE TANG ART SHOW IN LOS ANGELES 


A most impressive display of Chinese 
art. the kind that is not likely to be seen 
again for a very long time, was held at 
the Los Angeles County Museum fr 
January 8 to February 17. It was restricted 
to one specific and golden period of 
China's long cultural history, and so 
thoroughly illustrated the high artist 
evel of this period that it will long be 
remembered as one of the outstanding ex 
hibitions in this heid 

This period covered approximately 300 
years, and of it Mr. Henry Trubner, Cura 
tor of Oriental Art at the Museum, says in 
the opening paragraph of his introduction 
to the catalogue There seldom has been 
a period in the growth of world civiliza 
tion as creative, vigorous and productive 
as the T'ang period of China, founded in 
618 and coming to a final end in 90 
Politically, militarily, and in the field of 
arts and letters. the 7 ang period was prob 
ably the greatest and most glorious epoch 
in the long history of China Indeed 
at this time China was probably the 
wealthiest and greatest nation on earth, as 
well as Deing the most enlightened. The 
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streets of Ch'ang-an, her capital city, were 


} 


crowded with merchants and _ travellers 


from all parts of the known world. Budd 


hism had been flourishing in China and 
exerting a tremendous influence on her art 
tor some 600 years. Christianity and other 
foreign religions had also been welcomed 
in China by this time and left their im- 
print on T'ang culture. It was a cosmo- 


politan and open-minded China that pro 


duced the art shown in this exhibition 


The public and private collections of the 
United States, Japan, Canada, and Europe 
were drawn upon for this show and they 
loaned generously; the names of some 


museums W 


tions are absent from the list of lenders 
only because their policy does not allow 
them to lend. Through the splendid co- 
operation of the lenders, Mr. Trubner was 
able to fill three galleries with 385 ex- 
amples of bronzes, sculptures, paintings 


and ceramics, as well as objects in zold 


silver, jade, and other media 


The public generally thinks of T’ang art 
in terms of ceramic tomb figures of horses, 


] 


amels, and graceful court ladies, paintings 


th important Chinese collec- 
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Fig. 1. 
Cleveland Museum of Art. 


Ceramic ewer, Lady playing a sheng 


and manuscripts from the now famous “lost 
library” of Tun-huang, and bronze 
If this generalization be true, then the 


nirrors 


public certainly was not disappointed 
cause, while there was not a plethora ot 


bi 


objects in these three categories, there was 
an ample and carefully chosen selection of 
them. 

Ceramics accounted for the 
number of objects in the entire exhibition 
and of these vessels and various containers 
were most numerous. Of the traditional 
tomb figures, the large Bactrian camel (cat 
no. 163) from the Los Angeles County 
Museum’s own collection was outstanding 
One of the most unusual of the ceran 
figures was a ewer in the form of a lady 
playing a sheng. (cat. no. 271) This in 
teresting piece (fig. 1) is probably unique, 
and just for this reason some may question 
its dating. However, the upturned trefoil 
shoes, the garments, the headdress and the 
typically fat court lady type all suggest 
T'ang influence. This splendid group of 
130 ceramic pieces 


greatest 


ranging from the 


austere white wares, remarkably impressive 








by their pure form and color, to the 
colored rhytons and ewers of Near Easter 
appearance, clearly demonstrated the yep. 
satility and technical skill of the T'ang 
craftsmen. 

We know from art histories written dup. 
ing the T'ang period that a tremendoy 
amount of painting, both secular and pe 
ligious, was done at this time. But losses 
have been severe, and the painting that 
survives from T'ang times is principally 
in the form of frescoes in the Caves of the 
Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang in north. 
western China. Fragments of two of the 
very few frescoes to have been removed 
from the caves, depicting a Bodhisatty 
and the execution of a monk (cat. nos. 
21-22), were loaned to the exhibition by 
When the Buddhist 
onks abandoned their cave-chapels a 
they filled a 
all side chapel with manuscripts and 
paintings and sealed the entrance so effec 


the Fogg Museum 


Tun-huang around i035 


tively that it was not discovered until 
1900. But a number of these Buddhist 
saintings on silk, cloth and paper from 
this “‘lost library” were reunited for this 
exhibition, having been brought from 
Japan and collections in this 
The Musée Guimet in Paris 
loaned a large number of these, but per 
haps the most impressive is the large 
about 70 inches in height 
painted in ink and color on silk (cat. no, 
13) let by Mr. Yasunosuke Ogiwara of 
T< kyo 


France, 
untry 


Bodhisattva 


Bronze mirrors, limited to 18, illus 
trated all of the types from this period, 
including beautifully inlaid examples. One 
of the most impressive was the eight lobed 

rror, over eight inches in diameter, 
overed with silver-gilt foil, from the Tenn 
Art Gallery in Japan. This relatively um 
collection has a wealth of Chinese 
naterial including gilded T'ang dynasty 

rrors more spectacular than the one 
shown in Los Angeles. This gallery, whic 
is called Sankokan, is located, not in Nata 
1s indicated in the catalogue, but in the 
ity of Tenri which is some eight miles 
from Nara. 

Although difficult to transport and ecsily 
damaged, stone sculpture was well repie 


know n 
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aul sented Among the many hne pieces, one 
oa of the most impressive was the we Il-know n 
Tam stupa front (cat. no. 10) from the W illiam 

Rockhill Nelson Gallery. Its dynami 
a writhing dragons and powerful menacing 
dons guardians, as well as its over-all compos! 
ad tion show with what skill the I ang sculp 
Leal tors could execute a most difficult subject 
ee Another piece of quite a different nature 
od was the gray sandstone Bodhisattva torso 
of i (cat no. 35) in hipshot pose from the 
nail caves at T ien-lung Shan (Fig. 2) 
f i Many viewers were surprised to see so 
oe many objects in silver and gold; not only 
oat are these metals generally thought of in 
a relation to Mediterranean art, but objects 
on made from them are not seen in many col 
ddhist lections of Chinese art. Many of the beauti 
els at fully conceived and executed silver cups 
edd dishes and bowls rank with the finest ever 
sa produced by early silversmiths. Not only : 
elie do these objects bear witness to the splen pn 
until jor and luxury of the T'ang court, many ; 
ddhist of them also show in their designs a strong 3 
foam Near Eastern influence. The beautiful dish | 
. loaned by the Minneapolis Institute of > 
from Arts shown in Fig. 3 with a peacock, bird 
.¢ and floral designs chased on a punche ‘ 2 i 
Paris ground was. typical of the silverwork Bodhisattva torso of gray sandstone, = 
t per: One would like to describe in detai rte “ng at tg Veeteng San, Wawem 
laree iny of the fine examples shown in this _ Se a oe 
eight, exhibition, but space does not permit this 
rh Suffice it to say that the whole display ga 
rn i panoramic view of the arts of the T'ang 

dynasty and gave one a strong appre 
illus. tion of the vitality and creative genius 
esa this period in Chinese art 
s On An excellent catalogue of the exhibition 
lobed was compiled by Mr. Trubner. It contains 
meee clear and useable photographs of nearly 
Ten every object exhibited and is preceded by 
ly un an excellent introduction of fifteen pages 
hinese t pertinent information. It may well serve 
ynasty as a text for the arts of the T’ang dynasty 
e one 
which 
» Nara Benefit for Fogg 
in the The 
oil 1¢ collection of modern paintings 

sculpture and drawings of Louise and Ji 
\ ecsil a Pulitzer Jr. was shown during April 

fit of vard's Fogg Museu f Art 
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THE CONTEMPORARY COLOR PRINT PROBLEM 


The black line has been used to excess 
in contemporary color printmaking to the 
point where it is a crutch rather than an 
asset. In an area where color is ostensibly 
applied for colors sake, far too many 
printmakers turn to the black line gimmick 
as an easy way out. 

Rouault (fig. 1) used the black line 
with feeling; here was a new technique to 
exploit, a common denominator to share 
with stained glass. It enhanced his particu 
lar style—it was no fad. One harsh pri- 
mary could be placed beside another 
creating a discord but not dissonance 
providing the black line was of sufficient 
potency or width to separate the adjoining 
areas, Earlier painters like Van Gogh 
realized that all colors could not be used 
full strength in close proximity without 
the Impressionist technique. Most of the 
others revealed a marked disinterest in 
this unique color problem, stuck to the 
tried and presumably true tradition and 
diluted their pigments, or 
current 
perhaps been more aware of the problems 
involved because they deal more directly 


resorted to 


“color schemes.” Painters have 


with color than do printmakers. How 
ever, today’s printmaker is perhaps more 
often than not a painter, and the advent 
of lacquer and enamel paint has brought 
the problem crucially into focus 

The modern painter deals directly with 
primaries from the can and on _ large 
areas—it is a fast, direct media with littl 
regard for nuances. Rather, as the paint 
ing process grows more and more direct 
the color proportionately grows more di 
rect. Direct from the can. The result is a 
different level of 
Because of the poor grade secondaries 
prepared in the factories (for instance 
many companies do not make an orange 
or purple, the browns are 
many painters stick strictly to red, yel 
low, blue and black and white and keep 
mixing at a minimum because the “'p: 
maries” such as red are not true 


color-cons« 1usness 


inadequate ) 





Fig. 1. Georges Rovault, The Judge. Expression- 


tic use of black does not merely delineate 
form, it is an integral part of composition 


Courtesy Toledo Museum of Art 


The oriental print (fig. 2) has madea 
Signincant impact On our print-conscious 
ness. Here the line is not used expres 
sionistically as in Rouault, but as a key 
block, tying all the disorganized loose- 

slor-ends of the print together in one 
compact unit. Sometimes extremely lyti- 
cal, the line could often operate on #s 
own. Sometimes completely unnecessary, it 
was the tradition. But line here played a 
role that was more significant than the 
part played by color. The color print 
maker of today has new problems: he i 
things in new 
ways with new shapes and new color. If 

fails to solve them in a particular work, 
he often winds up tying it all in a neat 
little bundle with black line-—the black 
line cliché. Consider it as a barrier @ 


attempting to say new 
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the solution of the color problem. 

Without the black line camouflage 
many works that today pass themselves 
off in exhibition would appear in jarring 
disharmony. The key block is a device to 
be used as perspective has been used, it 
is not a permanent solution. Color laid 
next to color presents a more challenging 
problem, but it will be solved by the 
tasteful and discriminate artist. The need 
js for a constructive approach to form 
through color. 

It is a matter of growing concern that 
qumerous art schools encourage students 
to try “painting with black line.” Once 
initiated to this dangerous device it be- 
comes extremely difficult for the victim to 
make a full recovery. Often they are black 
line painters for life. This is because 
black line trickily disguises and avoids 
real drawing and form—it is a cheap 
substitute for the sure, full knowledge of 
form that we find in a painter like Ce- 
zanne. Even a master designer: like Ma- 
tisse often is content to leave it unat 
tached and lying on the surface. Only a 
few have been able to integrate black line 
completely. Instructing a student to “try 
black line” is as surfacey an approach to 
abstraction as to invite him to do a “Mon 
drian-type painting.”” Without Mondrian’s 
background or at least some of his ab 
stract concepts this exercise is as close to 
mental masturbation as crossword puzzles 
or polite conversation 

Black used as a color is of course quite 
efective, since it presents the greatest 
value range from its complement. Usu 
ally the key block is a line delineating ot 
dividing the shapes within a format. In 
this case it becomes the drawing, placed 
wer the tinted areas. The problem of the 
colorist (fig. 3) lies in working directly 
with color to make his form, The shapes 
themselves then become his drawing. This 
iS an approach akin to painterliness; herein 
lies the solution for the color print man 
If he reverts to black line and the key 
block he is retre ading old trails and does 
not solve his contemporary problem 
Ropert M. FREIMARK. OHIO UNIVERSITY 
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Fig. 2. Utamaro, Three Beautiful Girls of the 
Present Day. An exquisite line design, the key 
block, unites all elements of the print, forces 
color into a secondary role. Courtesy Toledo 
Museum of Art 





Fig. 3. Robert M. Freimark, The War Mongers. 


Vivid color laid next to vivid color in an 


arrangement that dispenses with the key block 


Photograph by Tad Stamm 
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ALBERT M. FRIEND JR. 


Albert M. Friend, Jr., Marquand Pro 
fessor in the Department of Art and 
Archaeology at Princeton University, died 
on March 23, 1956, at the age of 62. His 
untimeiy death, at the height of his ca 
reer, deprives American scholarship of one 
of its most brilliant thinkers and Princeton 
University of an outstanding teacher 

A native of Philadelphia, Professo: 
Friend graduated from Princeton in the 
class of 1915. He served with the Ameri 
can Expeditionary Forces in the first 
World War, became an instructor at 
Princeton in 1921 and a full professor in 
1936, and succeeded C. R. Morey as 
Marquand Professor in i946 

Professor Friend had an almost un 
rivalled breadth and power of constructive 
imagination, manifested in his scholarly 
research, his teaching, and in his admin 
istrative activities, and he always insisted 
that important ideas and projects must 
take precedence over practical considera 
tions of risk and difficulty. The halls 
Princeton have resounded to his witty on 
slaughts on the scruples of more cauti: 


colleagues, one of whom he reduce 

amused silence by the triumphant blast 
Facts? Facts? You and I make facts! 
Yet this was not empty bombast. All of 


his friends knew and, touchingly en 
even the shyest of his students sensed that 
the keen, appraising eyes behind the round 
glasses and the eternal pipe were the out 
works of a sharply realistic judgment 
which was, however, free of all malice and 
was always at the service of anyone wl 
appealed to him about an_ intellectual 
question or a personal difficulty. S 


did he miscalculate the essentials of a 
problem or situation, and his intentions 
were always generous and kind. Doubtless 
it was this combination of imaginativ 
realism and magnanimity, together wit! 
the ability to put on a good pyrotechn 

display when necessary, which made Pro 
fessor Friend an outstandingly successfu 


administrator 
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Albert M. Friend Jr 


His career, like his personality, was 
tinguished by the breadth of his in 
rests and by his success in many fields of 
rning and in many acaden 


Cc activities 
rhe collection of rare books, Byzantine 
ns, drawings for stage sets, and other 
works of art which he assembled over the 
years were a tribute to his catholic tastes 
1 also to his keen eye for a bargain 


for he had no independent means, As a 


teacher he was extraordinarily successful 
any areas of art history. At one time 
another he must have taught in evefy 
se Princeton offers in that field, He 
ssisted Professor E. Baldwin Smith ma 


opular course on modern painting. He 
is able to interest a class of architec 
tural students, all staunch moderns, in the 
story of Classical ornament. Once ht 
even taught an emergency course 0 
Oriental art, although he confessed that 
nsiderable extrapolation was necessary it 


is case. His most famous course was ne 
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in his own field of Mediaeval studies but 
of the Northern Renaissance. For twenty 
gve years students sought admission to this 
restricted course as if it were an exclusive 
dub and submitted gladly to the stiff re 
quirements of re adings on philosophy and 
theology as well as art and to the writing 
of a massive term essay 

Professor Friend's scholarly interests led 
him to inquire into such widely separate 
subjects as Carolingian manuscript illum 
ination, the derivation of the portraits of 
the Evangelists from Classical prototypes 
of philosophers and poets, the Roman 
theater at Antioch, the mosaics in the 
Church of the Holy Apostles at Constan 
tinople, the form and the wall paintings of 
the Church of Sion in Jerusalem, Byzan 
tine book illumination, and the influence 
of Classical sculpture upon Diirer. His 
curiosity brooked no obstacle If he 
thought a passage written in some obscurt 
language might be relevant to his inquiries 
and if he could find no adequate transla 
tion of it, he bought a dictionary and 
grammar and beat his way through by 
nain force 

Because of his skill as an administrator 
e became associated with various scholarly 
enterprises. He aided Professor Morey in 
the development of the Index of Christian 
Art. He helped to imuitiate two Princeton 
series of publications, I/lustrations of the 
Manuscripts of the Septuagint and Studi 
n Manuscript Illumination. He promoted 
two expeditions to photograph man 
Scripts on Mt. Athos. Several times he 
was acting chairman of the Princeton 
partment, and he served on many 
portant committees of his university. But 
his greatest enterprise, which exercised 


his abilities as scholar, teacher. an 


Arthur Everett Austin, Jr. 


Arthur Everett “Chic” Austin, Jr., Di 
rector of the Ringling Museum of Art 
Sarasota Fla., since 1946, died in March 
atter an illness of several months. A man 
H taste, wit, and courage, he built up an 
outstanding collection, particularly in tl 


Baroque field, during the seventeen yeat 


34) Arthur Everett Austin Ir. 





ministrator, was in the service of a sister 


institution. For almost a decade he was 
Director of Studies at Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection, a branch 
of Harvard University located in Wash- 
ington, and played an essential part in 
the development of this great center of 
Byzantine research. During the entire time 
of his incumbency in Washington, he was 
on loan from Princeton and retained his 
full-time appointment in that university 
He even managed to continue to offer his 
most important undergraduate courses at 
Princeton. The twofold effort was ex- 
hausting, but pride in the phenomenal 
development of the young research insti- 
tution bore him up 

Professor Friend's achievements _ re 
ceived formal recognition of various kinds 
He was a fellow of the Mediaeval Acad 
emy, a trustee of the American Academy 
in Rome, a member of the Philosophical 


Society, of the Council of the Numismatic 
Society of America, and of the Société des 
Antiquaires de France. On his sixtieth 
birthday he was presented with a volume 
Late Classical and Mediaeval Studies in 
Honor f Albert Mathias Friend, Ir., 
which gave him great satisfaction. During 
the last year of his life he was deeply 
touched to receive from Rutgers the honor 
ary degree of Doctor of Letters, which he 
felt he had not really merited from that 
university and which, in spite of his 
mortal illness, he managed to acc ept in 
pe rson 

Princeton University has suffered a very 
great loss in the death of Professor 
Friend. So has the scholarly world. So 
have his friends 

GEORGE H. ForsyTH, Jr 
University of Michigan 


he was at the Wadsworth Athenaeum of 
Hartford Conn ind achieved equally 
brilliant results at the Ringling Museun 
Kenneth Donahue, Austin’s devoted as 
sistant, has been acting director in his 
ibse nce and is ex pect d to be elevated 
to the vacant post by the state 



























COLLEGE ART NEWS 
CAA 


The Detroit Annual Meeting was re- 
ported in our last issue, but after going to 
press we received a few supplementary 
facts: CAA’s total membership is now 
2,583, an increase of 118 over last year. 
In spite of increased overhead expenses 
and one non-recurring expenditure of 
$1,700.00 for legal fees, the Association 
came through the year in the black. The 
Art Bulletin has announced the Porter 
prize in honor of Kingsley Porter, an an 


USIA 


The three exhibitions of paintings by 
American college students which were as 
sembled for USIA (The United States In 
formation Agency) last year by CAA in 
collaboration with the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, have been circulating since 
last fall in three parts of the world: Asia, 
the Middle East and Latin America. Many 
of the major cities in these 
showing the paintings and the comments 
in the main have been favorable (perhaps 
out of politeness). Bookings continue un- 
til May, 1958. The jurors who selected 
the entries for all three shows from the 
400 canvasses submitted were well pleased 
with the quality of the approximately 150 
works chosen, but it is no secret that they 
were surprised by the overwhelming pr 


areas are 


PERSONNEL 


Ben Shahn who has been the visiting 
Norton Professor at Harvard this year is 
currently being honored by a special ex- 
hibition of his painting at Boston's In 
stitute of Contemporary Art. 

George M. Cohen who teaches painting 
at Northwestern was represented with six 
works in the recent New Talent show at 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York 


The University of Pittsburgh was re 








nual award for the outstanding article by 
a younger art historian. Resolutions wee 
read and adopted on the death of But 
Baldwin Smith and of Albert M. Friend 


(See Obituary Notices in current ani 
spring issues.) Thanks were extended tp 
those who made possible the meeting ig 
Detroit and it was announced that ney 
held in Wash 


year's meeting would be 


ington, D.C. 


ponderance of work in the “abstract e& 
pressionist” style, at all levels of compe 
good, indifferent and bad. The 
or 30 entries of “representational” paint. 
ing were indifferent or bad, but in re 
sponse to a later appeal a tew good paint- 
ings of this kind were obtained. Quite 
apart from the effectiveness of these e 
hibitions in spreading knowledge of our 
culture, there is a lesson here for CAA’s 
artist teachers and departmental adminis 
trators. Do these indicate good 
teaching or are the and art 
schools, perhaps because of the universal 
disdain for the academic merely encourag- 
ing their painting students to imitate the 
avant garde? 


tence 


results 


colle ges 


cently host to Chiang Yee who lectured 
on “Principles and Techniques of Chinese 
Calligraphy and Modern Western Paint 
ing.” 

Stefan Hirsch of Bard College has been 
in India this year as a Fulbright lecturer 
at the Faculty of Fine Arts, M.S. Univer 
sity of Baroda. 

Also in India for a brief stay earlier m 
i year was John McAndrew 


the academic 
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of Wellesley. With Allen Tate he repre- 
ented the United States at an interna- 
tional conference of arts and letters held 
in Bombay 

At the Midwest Designer Craftsman 
Exhibition in the Art Institute, Chicago, 
during April, the award of “Best in 
Show” went to Emily Wilson of Indiana 
University for a wall hanging, double 
weave in natural black and white wool 
Paul Brach, who received his M.F.A 
from Iowa and is teaching at the New 
Shool for Social Research, New York 
recently exhibited his painting at the Leo 
Castelli Gallery 

lack Tworkov, who has taught at s 
eral college art departments held an ex 
hibition of his paintings during April at 
the Stable Gallery, New York 

Donald Weismann, Everett Spruce, and 
Seymour Fogel, all members of the art 
faculty of the University of Texas have 
had their work included in “A Survey of 
Texas Painting.”” an exhibition assembled 
by the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts (cata 
gue available) 

James Penney who teaches at Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N.Y. exhibited his paint 


General 


Dit. ince Thractanac 
JUICE ! i 


Frank Lloyd Wright's early masterpiece 
built in Chicago in 1909 is scheduled t 
razed this summer. Protests may be ad 
lressed to Chicago Theological Semi 
University of Chicago, and Mayor Ri 
|. Daley. Urgent action is requested by the 


Committee to Preserve the R hie House 
New Gr y yfé p yam 


Bowling Green State University (Ohio) 
has established a graduate program in art 
beginning next fall, as announced by Dr 
Lloyd A. Helms, Dean of the Graduat 
School. The M.A. degree will be offered 
with a requirement of thirty hours in art 
plus a master’s thesis. Students may major 
iN painting sculpture prints or a com 
bination of all three. The department has 
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ings during April at the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, New York. 

Mobiles by George Rickey, head of the 
art departments of Tulane and Newcomb 
colleges (and now in Europe on sabbatical 
leave), were exhibited at the Grand 
Rapids Art Gallery in April 

Karl Zerbe of Florida State University, 
Talahassee, has recently completed a 16 
mm. film on Encaustic in color and with 
sound. Inquiries may be directed to Roy 
Flynn, Director Radio-TV, Florida State 

Kenneth Shopen, Chicago Division of 
the University of Illinois held a one-man 
show of paintings at the Sherman Gallery, 
Chicago. 

Peter Selz, Chairman of the Art Depart 
ment at Pomona, has received a summer 
fellowship to continue his research on the 
history of the Bauhaus 

The Brooklyn Museum Art School is 
offering fifteen scholarships for graduate 
students only during the school year 1957 
58 

Sidney Gordin has been appointed to the 
faculty of the New School for Social Re- 


search as an instructor of sculpture 


a staff of eight members. They have “an 
average of two years each of graduate 
study in art above the bachelor’s degree.” 
The department now has an enrollment of 
800 students in art classes with 130 stu 
lents majoring in art. History of art 
yurses are offered but some of our read 
ers will be interested to learn that all 
eight of the faculty are practicing artists 


- on 


The Institute of Fine Arts, New York 


University has arranged a special Summer 


Session course to be given in Rome, at the 


American Academy, entitled “Field Work 
in Early and High Baroque Architecture” 
by Wolfgang Lotz of Vassar College 
Credit will be given by the Institute. Ad- 
dress inquiries to 17 East 80th Street 


New York 
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The City College Report 


City College has recently published a 
report directed by Bernard S. Myers, of 
its art department, entitled “Problems of 
the Younger American Artist’, financed 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. The report called for an effort to 
launch a major center in New York City 
where organized art exhibitions and edu 
cational programs could be held. It stated 
that there are “inadequate opportunities 
for younger artists to exhibit their works 
and that it is 
creative artists to earn a living from art 
alone.” Subsequently Mrs. Aline Saarinen 
in the New York Times (March 10, 1957) 
took issue with “many of the premises 


“virtually impossible for 


methods, findings, and above all, the main 
recommendations of this report N 
ciety,” she states, “in any age has 
made it so easy for a practitioner t 
himself an artist and to exhibit his wares 
Professor Myers directed a_ well-inten 
tioned report, but Mrs. Saarinen's 
ments are much to the point and read 
with a feeling that something oucht to b 
done to help the struggling artist sh 
reflect over het queries before setting 


to raise the first five million 
Sirtans C emis 


A group of 20 Yale undergraduat 
calling themselves the Georgians organ 
ized two years ago to promote art collect 
ing at Yale. Recently they held their s 
ond exhibition at Yale's Art 
Nearly 50 paintings and sculpture wer 
included with works by Albers, Gab 
Reinhardt, Bolotowski, Glarner, Lipp 
Fleischmann, Diller, Xceron and other 


Gallery 


New Art B 1iNG 


Pomona College has received gifts t 


build a new Art Building, to be named in 


honor of Mrs. Victor Montgomery of Be 
erly Hills. The new structure will adjoin 
and connect to Rembrandt Hall, the 
ent art | 


building. Designed by Smitl 


Powell and Morgridge of Los 
is planned for occupancy in the spring 
semester of 1957-1958 


pl 





Angeles, it 






hen Greene. The Prodigal Son, 1955. hp 


paintings and drawings by 


eene was held during March at Princeton 
versity where he is currently the resident 
of painting in the Creative Arts Program 


he central purpose of this program,” a 


Jescribed in the college catalogue, ‘‘is . . 
allow undergraduates to develop their creo 
tive faculties in connection with a general pro 


ram for humanistic education 


CA) expect 


t t a article about reene’s painting 


torthcoming issue 


Art Festivals were held this spring a 


Illinois Wes 


Southern Illinois University 


leyan, and the University of Illinos 
Theodoros Stamos was guest artist at 
Southern and James Lechay at Wesleyan 


Kansas State College held its fifth biennial 
Fine Arts Festival it tre end of May 
featuring, this year, 20th Century German 
exhibitions of German 


of this period, lectures and discussions 


Art. There were 


as similar manifestations devoted 


dran a 


is well 


usic and the 


Che Art Directors’ Club of Detroit held 
one-day conference on this subject om 
Detroit, in 


pecial panel discussion 


April 30 in which several 


took place 
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Syracuse Summer Session 


Ad Reinhardt will be visiting teacher of 
painting at the Summer Session of Syra- 
cuse University’s School of Art. Jerome 
Hausman of Ohio State and Virginia 
Johnson of the Madison (Wisconsin) 
public school system will give courses in 
at education. Other visiting lecturers 
for one-day appearances are: Arnold 
Blanch, Josef Albers, Leo Lionni, and 
Theodore Roszak. Ceramics will be taught 
by Edwin Scheier of the University of 
New Hampshire 


Colorado 


The University of Colorado summer 
session will have Carl Morris of Portland 


Ore. as visiting professor of painting 


Summer workshops in ceramics. textile 
design, metalcrafts, and woodworking wi 
he given at the School for American 


Craftsmen, Rochester 


The summer session at the University 


d 
California, Santa Barbara will be 


ted to “Spanish Colonial Arts Jun 


The Rhode Island School of Design 
innounced a program of graduate study 
cading to the degree of Master of Scien 


n Art Education, beginning next Septe 


ber. The program will require one f 
time academic year in residence in 

ta t at least 34 edit 
- a 

eaotive Ar 

Boston University held a three-day n 


ference “The Role of the Creative Arts i 
American Life,’ May 3-5 Speakers were 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard. Max 
Kaplan, sociologist at the I niversity of 
Illinois, and Abraham H. Maslow 

logist at Brandeis University 
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NAEA 


The conference of the NAEA (National 
Art Education Association) held at Los 
Angeles, April 16-19, 1957, included sev 
eral sections on subjects related to art 
education in colleges, sponsored by the 
College Teachers of Art, a standing com 
mittee of NAEA. Among the topics for 
discussion were: “Improvement of Art 
Instruction at College Level’’, ‘Creative 
Growth of the Adolescent and Teacher's 
Education”, “Research in Art Education 
is Action Research”, “Expanding and Im- 
proving Communication between Art De 
partments”, “Increased Enrollment and its 
Implications to the Preparation of Art 
Teachers’, and “Development of Deeper 
Understandings of the Place of Art in our 
World.” Chairman of the Committee is 
Harry Guillaume, head of the art depart 
ment at Iowa State College for Teachers 
Cedar Falis. Iowa. Amone the speakers 
were: Harold Schultz. University of Illi 
nois, Alexander Severino, head of the art 
department at Ohio State, Arne Randall 
formerly in the thee of the U.S. Con 
missioner for Education, Fred Mills, In 
liana University. Gordon Gilkey, Oregon 
State, Howard Conant. New York State 
Collees for Teachers Buffalo lohn 


French, San Jose State Colleee. and others 


4 
f 


t Towa is plan 
ning for this year’s summer show t as 
semble work by its former graduate stu 
ents in painting, printmaking and sculp 


ture. Byron Burford who is preparing the 


This monthly periodical which began 
last November is a very valuable source of 
information for art news from Europe in 
cluding exhibitions, sales, book lists. Dis 
tributor for the U.S.A.: George Witten 
born, New York City 
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EXHIBITIONS IN THE COLLEGES 


“Stages in the Creative Process’ was 
the title of a special exhibition at the 
School of Medicine of the University of 
Maryland. Four painters (Keith Martin 
Amalie Rothschild, Shelby Shackelford, 
Aaron Sopher) whose work shows some 
diversity in style and content, were s« 
lected. The artists were asked to arrange 
the paintings and drawings chronologi 
cally and to comment upon the source, 
development and subjective experience 
which led to the final production. The 
exhibition was organised by Dr. Jacob I 
Finesinger, Professor of Psychiatry at the 
University. (Catalogue available.) 

The University of Utah Department of 
Art held its third annual invitational ex 
hibition of American drawings and prints 
this spring, directed by Alvin L. Gittins 
Head of the Art Department. It included 
337 items, many of them by artist-teachers 
and quite a few by college-trained artists 

“The Growth of a Print” was the titl 
of an exhibition held last March at Doug 
lass College, New Brunswick, with con 
temporary work in woodcut, wood-engrav 
ing, etching and engraving, lithography 
serigraph and cellocut. 

Impressionist and  Post-Impressionist 
prints from the Rosenwald Collection 
the National Gallery were shown recently) 
at Michigan State. . 

Work by the faculty and students of 
Seoul National University, Korea, was ex 
hibited early in the spring semester at th 
University Gallery, University of Minn 
sota (catalogue available) 

The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institut 
where Edward Millman is visiting profes 
sor of art in the Department of Archite 
ture recently exhibited a group of 20t 
Century Moderns lent by the Munson 


UNIVERSITY ART COLLECTIONS 


The University of Illinois announces 


the purchase of six paintings and twé 
sculptures from its 1957 Exhibition of 
Contemporary American Painting an 
Sculpture. These works are as follows 


Engraved gem in green serpent 


Romaft emperor (Titus?) from §$ 
ection, recently exhibited at 


Museum, Philadelphia 





ine. Head of ¢ 
ommerville col 


the University 


W illiams-Proctor Institute of Utica 


Paintings by Marsden 
vn at the Louisiana Stat« 
Marcl 
Dartmouth College's 
Galleries exhibited Chines« 
Shang, Chou, Han, T'ang 


~ 


a teaching collection I 

bert Beskind 
The University of Oklal 
held an exhibition of fifty 


ostly of European subje 


Student work from Long 


Hartley were 
University in 


arpenter Af 
Art from the 
and Sung pe 
nt by D. Her 
1oma_ recently 
photographs 


ts. by Peter 


Beach (Cal 


; . 
fornia) State College was exhibited dur 


ing April at the Municipal 


David Aronson, Joseph ar 


Art Center 


; 


d the I shmae- 


lites, Jacob Epstein, Head of Wynne God 


ley, Elias Friedensohn, /¢ 


M née Fille ‘ " 


Fleur, John Hultberg, Arctic Cabin, Wolf 


Kahn, Summer 1954, Carl 


CAI 


Morris, Se 
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Wall, Charles Umlauf, Reclinine Mother 
gd Child, and Nicholas Vasilieff, On the 
Porch. 

Since the beginning of 1956, the Uni- 
versity Collection has received fifteen 
paintings by gift. These include works by 
Milton Avery, Marcello Boccacci, Degas, 
Amanda De Leon, Cesare Detti, English 
School, 17th century, George Grosz, Franz 
Christoft Janneck (two works), Ernst 
Mayer, Sigmund Menkes, Gabrielle Miin 
te, Renoir (two works), and Nicholas 
Vasilieff. 

Queens College announces the gift of a 
Madonna and Child by Rubens, thanks to 
the generosity of Mr. Walter W. Wolf of 
New York. Painted about 1617, it was 
subsequently acquired by Czar Alexander 
ll for the Hermitage Gallery. The new 
Rubens was exhibited during April at tl 
Paul Klapper Library of Queens Colle 
where plans have been announced f 


of o building up the art collection of the 


INTERNATIONAL 


Art and the international exchange of 


artists can be used “to help the human 


Were race avoid committing suicide.’ This state 
¢ ! 
ty in ment was made by Senator J. William 
- 1 
Fulbright of Arkansas at a conference on 
Art 


Arts and Exchange of Persons called re 


1 the nt 


ently by the Institute of Internationa 


g Pe Education (1 East 67th Street, New York 
Her- City) 

The Senator, who spoke at the opening 
= session of the onference, indicated that 
Me his interest in exchange of persons 

= stemmed from his own Rhodes Scholar 
Cal. j mi The Senator mmented I went 
om a small mountain village in the 
= Ozarks to Oxford, and this experience 
as made a great impression on me as it 
would on anyone coming from such a 
mmunity.”” He summed up his belief in 
the exchange movement by stating, “Per 
aa haps the human race is not capable of 
Get } ver achieving peace or a rational inter 
B- national relationship. But I think there is 
r sufficient chance to justify exerting our 
ed 


seives in a field which has never been 
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Joseph and the Ishmaelites, David Aronson, 


Boston University. Purchased by the University 
of Illinois from the 1957 Exhibition of Con 


temporary American Painting and Sculpture 


lege. Already several in portant objects of 
incient art have been received through 
ther donations 


tried; that field is the exchange of per 
sons and exchange of the arts 

The Institute of International Educa- 
tion is a private non-profit agency en- 
gaged in administering exchange pro 
grams. Since its founding in 1919, the 


ITE has promoted and administered a lim 
ited number of exchanges in the creative 
irts. From 1919 through 1956, more than 
200 persons in the arts field received 
grants for exchange study through the In 
stitute out of a total of approximately 
25,000 awards given. In the period fron 
1949 through 1956, approximately 1,100 
American students in the arts studied 


at 


« 


xroad and approximately 550 foreign sti 
lents in the arts studied in the U. § 

The IIE administers the Fulbright pro 
gram on the pre-doctoral level for the De 
partment of State. The total Fulbright 
Program provides for approximately 1,700 
Americans to go abroad each year and for 
about 2,100 foreign nationals to come to 


the U. § 
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International Exhibitions Program 


In 1952, the Museum of Modern Art 
received from the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund a five-year grant with which to de- 
velop an International Program of circu- 
lating exhibitions. The grant amounted to 
$125,000 a year plus contributions from 
public and private sources in the United 
States to the amount of $186,000. Par- 
ticipating institutions and 
abroad have contributed approximately 
$365,000 toward expenses in their re 
spective countries. Since 1953, more than 
thirty exhibitions have been shown in 
twenty-four countries. Since the United 
States has no Ministry of Fine Arts nor 
other permanent government 
charged with responsibility for promoting 
cultural endeavours at home or 
our prestige abroad has often been seri 
ously damaged by failure to participate 
important manifestations or 
through inadequate representations. The 
International Program has been able to 
assist in remedying this situation at Sao 
Paolo, Venice and elsewhere. The five 
year program which has been under the 
direction of Porter McCray would expire 
on June 30, 1957, but the continuance of 
the program for another five years has 
been assured by an agreement between the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Rockefelle: 
Brothers Fund, and the newly formed In 
ternational Council. 


governments 
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The Coremans Case 


The Board of Directors of the College 


Art Association at its meeting of March 
27, 1955, after hearing a report of the 
lawsuit brought against Professor Paul 
Coremans, Director of the Central Labora 
tory of the Belgian Museums by Mr. Van 
Beuningen, the Dutch collector, in con 
nection with a painting belonging to thx 
latter, voted the following resolution and 


dispatched it by cable to the Belgian 
Minister of Education: 
“Resolved: 


“Whereas the work of the historian of 
art, like that of any other historian, is 


based on classification of the records of 
the past, and 

“Whereas historians, critics and their eg), 
leagues in museums and technical labor. 
tories must therefore undertake to deter. 
mine the date, place of origin, and when 
possible, individual authorship of work 
of art, preserved in public and private 
collections the world over, and 
"Whereas the dissemination and public. 
tion of informed judgements about works 
of art is essential to the existence of the 
history and criticism of art as a humanistic 
discipline, 

The College Art Association of America 
deplores any action that threatens the 
right of scholars, critics and scientific e. 
perts to the free expression of considered 
judgements about works of art. It further 
leplores attempts by those who may dis 
agree with those judgements to exact pen. 
alties for the expression of them by th 
institution of legal action.’ ‘ 

Members of the CAA will be gratified 
to learn that the Belgian Court has found 
the lawsuit unfounded and considered the 

vunter claim of Mr. Coremans justified 
We reproduce herewith the official transla 
tion of the Court Document 


1! .Redress 
the 8th Chamber 
Court of first instance sitting in 

(Belgium) has pronounced @ 
judgment in the case of the late D.G 
VAN BEUNINGEN, having resided in 
Vierhouten (Netherlands) versus Profe: 
sor P. COREMANS, Director of the Cen 
tral Laboratory of the Belgian Museums 
in Brussels 

In order to understand the bearing of 
that lawsuit, one should remember that in 
1945 a contemporary painter, named VAN 
MEEGEREN, had alleged himself to be 
the maker of various paintings, attributed 
until then to Johannes VERMEER of 
Delft, a famed 17th Century dutch artist 
Among them was a picture representing 
THE LAST SUPPER and belonging 
Mr. VAN BEUNINGEN. In December, 
1947, at the conclusion of penal proceed 


On April 4th, 1956 
of the 


Brussels 
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ings instituted in Amsterdam, pursuant to 
the advice Of a body of experts of which 
Professor COREMANS was a member 
VAN MEEGEREN had been acknowl 
edged the maker of the litigious paintings 
and sentenced on that account to various 
penalties for forgery and swindling 

The lawsuit moved in 1952 by Mr 
VAN BEUNINGEN tended to obtain a 
statement by the Court that Professor 
COREMANS, as an expert, and further 
on. in lectures, works and writings, has 
erroneously concluded to the falseness 
THE LAST SUPPER, which actually 
should be an authentic Vermeer. The argu 
ment of the summons was that Professor 
COREMANS by doing so, had faultily 
depreciated the picture owned by Mr 
VAN BEUNINGEN, a fact: whicl 
ranted the latter to claim for damages 

For his part, Professor COREMANS 
hacked by the BELGIAN STATE of whicl 
he is a civil servant, asserted that had 
not been wrong. He averred not only 
competence but also § screntinc probity 
which had been questioned by Mr. VAN 
BEUNINGEN. He concluded by claiming 


redress for the unjust lawsuit mov 





wgainst him, and for the wrong that might 
have been done t i by the var 

utterances made about him by Mr. VAN 
BEUNINGEN aside of the proceedings 


namely during interviews given to t 


itch press between 1949 and 1954 

D. G. VAN BEUNINGEN having 
eased in the course of the proceedings 
s heirs declared to waive the lawsuit and 


fered to pay the expenses therefror 


However, Professor COREMANS and 


the Belgian State opposed the waiver, and 
asked the Court to pronounce judgment 
on the counter-claim of Professor CORI 
MANS 
Che fully motivated judgment of April 
ith, 1956, declared the lawsuit of Mz 
VAN BEUNINGEN unfounded and con 
sidered on the other hand the claim of 
Mr. COREMANS fully justified The 
judgment pointed out the numerous and 
concordant circumstances proving the in 
anity and even the unlikeliness of Mr 
VAN BEUNINGEN's charges. It admitted 
that the lawsuit against Professor CORE- 
MANS was rash and vexatious. It declared 
that the said lawsuit was brought with 
arelessness and partiality, founded upon 
nformdtion which, owing to the condi 
tions in which it was obtained, must neces 
sarily lack objectivity. Analyzing then the 
various public statements made by Mr 
VAN BEUNINGEN, it considered them 
to be inaccurate, insulting and libellous 
Consequently, as a full moral and ma- 
terial redress of such prejudice, the heirs 
f D. G. VAN BEUNINGEN were con 


emned to the payment of 50.000 belgian 


francs as damages, together with the in- 
terests and the Court costs, and to the in- 
sertion of the judgment in five belgian 
ree dutch, two french, two english and 
wo U.S.A. newspapers 
The heirs of the deceased D. G. VAN 
BEUNINGEN abode by this decision 


which has thus become final. This publi 
tion 1s a performance modality of same 
Certified translation I Schumaker 
Sworn Translator at the Court of first in 
stance, Brussels 


A PLEA FOR AID TO EUROPEAN COLLEAGUES 


For American ‘lars, accustomed t 
liberal travel grants and lavish expend 
tures for resear facilities and essent 
supplies t 18 difficult to imagine tl 


stacles against which some of tl 
European colleagues carry nthe 
work Research centers for art history and 
archaeology are being maintained. usualls 
through government Support, in various 


European countries. Several of these insti 


if 





tutes have important general libraries and 


; 


useful sf il collections. In areas where 


state and university libraries have becom«e 


sorganized as a result of the War. thes« 
nstitutes provide the only available fa 
ities for serious study in art and 
haeology. Unfortunately, the majority 
f them must function on budgets, which 
are barely sufficient for their maintenance 


The funds allotted for salaries, for the 
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purchase of new books, photographs and 
equipment seem incredibly small when 
measured “by the expenditures of compar- 
able American institutes. Particularly 
where it is necessary to make up for losses 
suffered from fire and bombs, this short- 
age of money has a crippling effect. It is 
admirable that, in spite of discouraging 
obstacles, so many of these institutes are 
continuing to do work of a high order 
and general usefulness. Scarcely an Ameri 
can scholar who has done research abroad 
has not at one time or another benefited 
from their help. Many of us owe them a 
debt of gratitude for the indispensable 
assistance which we have received from 
their over-worked staffs and for the ma- 
terials which we have drawn from their 
collections and archives. The periodicals, 
encyclopaedias and other instruments of 
research which are being published by 
certain of these institutes are an abiding 
service to the international community of 
scholars. 

Americans using the libraries of Euro 
pean centers of art-historical studies are 
apt to come upon large gaps upon their 
shelves. They are often struck by the 
absence of important recent books, par 
ticularly books of American origin, and 
by the lack or incompleteness of key 
periodicals. These lacunae are easily ex- 
plained: the purchase of current publica- 
tions, particularly American ones, can be 
prohibitively expensive. This is all the 
more unfortunate since American books 
find a_ keenly 
readership. 

It is perhaps not without interest to 
observe in this connection that books on 
American art, especially on contemporary 
American art, are very scarce in European 
libraries. Although there is much curiosity 
about all aspects of American culture, in 
cluding art, this scarcity of information 
has thus far prevented many interested 
Europeans from becoming acquainted with 
recent currents in American 
sculpture and architecture. By contrast 
material on American literature is much 
more abundant. 

There is much that American institutions 
in the field of art could do to stimulate 
the flow of books to their 


interested and grateful 


painting 


European 


counterparts and thus to establish ties 
which, in the end, would prove mutually 
beneficial. College art libraries could be 
asked to survey their holdings of dup. 
licates, with a view to arranging exchanges 
with European institutes. Publishers of ax 
books, college presses and museums might 
be persuaded to set aside a certain number 
of copies of their publications as gifts fo, 
European research centers. Individual 
scholars could help out by contributing 
re-prints of their own books. The collec. 
tion and distribution of these gifts should 
be centrally organized, preferably by 
European agencies. It would probably be 
best to concentrate gifts on a relatively 
small number of important institutes, — 

Another serious difficulty which con. 
fronts European art historians is the mat 
ter of travel. For many of them, a trip to 
the United States would be of great pro- 
fessional interest. But the cost of sucha 
trip is too high for nearly all. This diff. 
ulty affects particularly mature scholars in 
their thirties and forties. While students 
are sometimes able to obtain Fulbright 
and other government grants, and while 
distinguished older scholars find it pos- 
sible to mobilize other forms of assistance, 
the men in their middle years seem to be 
left out of these schemes. A _ relatively 
program of foundation grants 
would be of decisive help 


modest 


addition, have the effect of prompting 
European governments to be more liberal 
in sponsoring necessary travel by scholars 
American universities and museums might 
be willing to cooperate in such a program, 
possibly on the basis of staff exchanges. 
Such measures as these would benefit not 
only European scholars and _ institutions 
All of us depend to a greater or lesser 
extent on the cooperation of European 
museums, archives, libraries, research in 
stitutes and individual scholars. Assuming 
like the sc 
a great collaborative, rather than 
ompetitive, enterprise, one in which mm 
tional boundaries have no importance, we 
should not regard as one-sided charity 
measures of help extended to our ob 


art-historical research to be 


ences 


leagues in foreign countries 
LORENZ EITNER, University of Minnesota 
(currently in Munich) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


lames Watrous, The Craft of Old-Maste 
* Drawings, xiv + 170 pp., 63 ill., Madi 
son: The University of Wisconsin Press, 

1957. $10.00 trade ed., $6.50 text ed 
In Susan Ertz’s Madame Claire, one of 
the characters says, ‘Eric thinks we have 
had the best. I think we are always having 
the best.” And one might add, “If this be 
eclecticism, make the most of it.’ In the 
interest of always having the best, artists 
who look at older artists’ work have long 
wanted to possess themselves of unfamiliar 
methods or materials that seemed to them 
successful. This has been particularly true 
since art museums began to be well sprin 
kled around the country 

Professor Watrous, like Edward Forbes 
in an allied field, grew tired of merely 
appreciating the quaintness of Cennino 
Cennini’s vague prescriptions (‘‘a bean of 
this and half a nut of that’’) and set out 
to put old drawing techniques to the test 
by using the materials, experimenting with 
variations, and recording the behavior of 
iled charcoal in the hand and the ageing 
of iron-gall ink over a known term. Any 
one who has seen his workrooms and 
his students’ performance at Madison will 
know how large a submerged bulk of labor 
underlies this apparently brief book. The 
mine and the river-bank and the barnyard 
have been searched, not to mention the 
Aquarium for squids’ sepia. The result 
after ien or a dozen years is a systematic 
report of experience, with recipes in 
ounces, pints, and teaspoonfuls, perfectly 
understandable directions for mixing and 
laying silverpoint grounds and cutting reed 
pens, and explanations of the necessarily 
varying neutral “‘loadings’’ for various 
pastel pigments. Watrous’ description of 
the almost sensual pleasure of using a 
quill pen—along with his warning to 
libertine calligraphers—is a beauty 

The book puts a body of traditional 
knowledge at the service of any artist 
who wants to make modern use of it 
and helps art historians to identify—with 
somewhat more hope of accuracy than they 
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used to have—some confusing inks. No 
infallibility is claimed, particularly on the 
difficult question of sepia, but the trans- 
parency of bistre is stressed as a ctfi- 
terion. A good point is also made in re- 
gard to minute particles of charcoal, which 
tend to settle in valleys of old paper, 
whereas bits of black chalk usually cfing 
to high points. The author, perhaps wisely 
and realistically in view of the popular 
identification of crayon with wax crayons, 
proposes to use the name fabricated chalk 
for all broad-drawing media whose binder 
is non-fatty, and to reserve crayon for those 
with a fatty, waxy, or greasy binder. He 
has reproduced thirty-six well-known 
drawings from American collections; at 
first one is inclined to wish he had chosen 
unfamiliar ones, but this a book about 
craft rather than about drawings, and 
therefore it may be very sensible to use as 
illustrations drawings which many readers 
stand a good chance of seeing sooner or 
later if they have not already seen them 
The precise descriptions of the technique 
tollowed in each drawing thus attach to 
real objects which one has experienced; 
and that is perhaps better than using even 
he best facsimiles in color. The whole 
00k, by the way, has been produced by 
offset, and so well that one almost fails 
to regret that the plates were not made 
directly in half-tone. A more serious com- 
plaint is that the dimensions of the draw- 
ings are not given, and the degree of mag 
nification of the fourteen microphotographs 
is not told. This is especially troublesome 
in the case of the trial strokes with various 
pens, styluses, chalks, etc. Where there is 
direct confrontation of a detail with the 
whole drawing, there is less difficulty; and 
in the case of the two Degas studies of 
Diego Martelli (one in fabricated chalk 
and one in charcoal) from the Sachs col 
lection in the Fogg Museum, the photo- 
micrographs are enormously instructive 
especially if one happens to know or can 
find out that the two drawings are exactly 


the same height 
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The tables showing ‘‘the effectiveness of 
different types of metalpoints on various 
grounds,” “pigments and dyes available to 
draughtsmen,” and “‘results of experiments 
with recipes for fabricated chalks 
of great help to artists. The 


will be 
Variations in 
iron-gall inks prepared from old recipes 
shows an experience of only twelve years 
probably not long enough to show conclu 
sively what color changes are to be ex 
pected. 

The book is arranged in sections by 
media, and each section begins with a 
review of the old literary sources, goes on 
to mention examples and the author's ex 
periments, and concludes with “workshop 
procedures,” in which directions and fot 


mulas are given. The documentation 
which stems from Meder’s Die Handzeic/ 
nung, has been carefully checked at the 
sources, and in many cases of quotation 
and new translation the original language 
is given in the notes. Several mistakes of 
Meder’s have been corrected. There is no 
odor of must or antiquarianism about the 
book, but rather a sense of the best sort 
of conservatism, that is to say of the 
salvage of important values. Inde¢ it 
makes one think for once that the studi 


end and the library end of art departments 


might get together 
WINSLOW AMES 


Springfield, Missouri 


Iran: Persian Miniature Imperial I 
brary, preface Basil Gray nt. Andre 
Godard, Unesco World Art Series 
pp., 4 ill., 34 color pl Greenw! 
Conn.: New York 
1956. $16.50 
The sixth volume of the art series pub 

lished for Unesco by the New York 

Graphic Society is devoted to Iran, a most 


Graphi society 


welcome enterprise, since the other 
lections of reproductions (with the 

ception of the more specialized Faber Gai 
lery of Oriental Art) have generally by 
passed the Islamic world. Thus the pul 
lishers hoped to fulfill the aim of the 
series which is “to bring within the rea 
of artists, teachers, students, and the w 


art-loving public, the finest quality colout 


reproductions of masterpieces of art which 
hitherto have been known to only limited 
few This luxuriously edited volume COn- 
sists of three parts: a general preface by 
Chairman of the Departmen 
of Oriental Antiquities at the British My 


Basil Gray 


an introduction to the illustrations 
by André Godard, former Director of 
Antiquities in Persia; and thirty-four color 
reproductions. All the reproductions are 
of manuscripts in the Imperial Library jp 
Teheran and, while it is true that these 
ire not sufficiently well known, the his. 
torian must bear in mind that neither the 
selection shown here nor, so far as one cap 
judge, the collection at Teheran is truly 
representative of the whole of Persjap 
painting. Only fifteenth and sixteenth cen. 


tury works are reproduced, although one 


two miniatures may be slightly later 
Almost all earlier works are to be found 

tside of Persia itself, and some of the 
best Persian paintings of the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries are also in foreign ie 


braries and museums. It may be questioned 
whether, in the case of an art which i 
concerned with book 
a publication which 
aims at introducing a rare subject to a new 
1udience, it is entirely fitting to be bound 
by a single collection; but the policy of the 


iln ost exe lusively 


illustrations and in 


editors has been to make available works 
of art which are significant and yet little 


known and, in that sense, the decision 


take all illustrations from the most im 
portant Persian collection is highly praise 
worthy 

part of the public 


tion is the plates and it is unfortunate that 
gh 


The most important 


the quality and the selection of these 
plates lend themselves to criticism. The te 

wer did not have an opportunity 
ne the manuscripts illustrated het 
1935, 1948) 
when some of them were exhibited outside 
works of the 
same period in museums and collections 

re and abroad and from the reproduc: 
tions which have appeared in the Saree 

Persian Art or in L. Binyon, J. V.5 
Wilkinson, and B: Gray's Persian Mime 
ti Painting (London, 1933), it seem 

rtain that the color patterns of Bay- 


the rare occasions (1931 


Persia, but, judging fros 
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sunqur Shab-nameh (9 plates) and of the 
book of Kalilah and Dimnah (6 illustra 
tions) are not faithful to the originals 
The blues, in particular, have a hard 
quality which is not that of Persian paint 
ing. Furthermore, in these and other repro 
ductions (for instance pls. X, XII, XIII 
XVI, XVIII), the extraordinary precision 
and delicacy of Persian representations of 
details have been blurred either because of 
improper photography or through retouch 
ing. Another technical criticism is of the 
manner in which some of the plates have 
been set up. In a number of instances (pls 
XVI-XVII, XXI-XXXI) we are dealing 
with double pages which were meant to 
be seen facing each other and which lose 
some meaning and value when shown 
separately. The laudable decision to make 
each reproduction the size of the original 
should perhaps have been bypassed in 
these cases 

The selection of images is also not fully 
satisfactory. Pls. XXIX-XXXIV do not 
really belong to Persian painting, but are 
rather representative of Islamic art in 
India, an art, to be sure, which 


wed a 
great deal to Persia, but whose impact and 
character are on the whole different from 
the impact and the quality of Persian art 
proper. A large number of manuscripts 
from the Imperial Library are mentioned 
n the catalogue of the 1931 exhibit in 
London, which might have been more fit 
ting in a publication devoted to Persian 
painting. Yet, in spite of these shortcon 
ings, the chosen illustrations do convey 
some of the major themes of Persian 
miniature painting: the epic tradition of 
the legendary life of Iranian kings, t 

yrical tradition of the meeting of the 


Lover and the Beloved, the pantheisn 


aworld in which men, animals. and nat 


are at times blended into one expression of 
2 : 


te, the strange juxtaposition of a keen 
servation of humanity with the most 


ancient conventions of composition, the in 
tense feeling for decorative values. an 
remarkable depic tion of a luxurious 


le in a dream-like ideal setting. Thes 


1 the 


court 


imavec | 
Mages are more than simple illustrations 


ip 
they are the expression of a whole systet 


which was that of one 2: 
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nost brilliant periods of Persian history 
It is to the explanation of this ‘unique 
vision or way of seeing’”’ that the two com- 
mentaries are devoted. In five pages Basil 
Gray gives a succinct but penetrating sur- 
vey of Persian painting; its only defect 
may be its imposed brevity. The twelve 
pages contributed by A. Godard are a 
running commentary on the reproductions 
The stories behind the illustrations are 
told and the principal qualities of each 
painting are defined. Here and there a 
paragraph goes beyond the specific image 
and explains the origin or the further de- 
velopment of this or that feature, or de- 
scribes certain important aspects of Persian 
art which are missing from the illustra- 
tions. Both authors discuss Behzad, the 
central figure of Persian painting in the 
late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries; 
and it is unfortunate that his work is illus- 
trated by only one double image, and 
perhaps not one of the best. Since both 
contributions are perforce dealing much 
in generalities, it is perfectly understand- 
ible that here and there one might argue 
with certain statements or expressions. But 
on the whole, these are minor matters and 
both texts fulfill well the function which 
was imposed on them 
In conclusion one might say that this 
publication, while in no way a survey of 
all typical forms of Persian miniature 
painting, fulfills a useful purpose in pre- 
senting a number of works hitherto little 
known and in giving an adequate char- 
ucterization of the main qualities of this 
omparatively rare field. But the luxurious 
presentation of the volume and its price 
would lead one to expect better quality 
reproductions, inasmuch as other colle 
tions have in recent years set a standard 
which this publication does not meet ade 
quately enough 
OLEG GRABAR 
University of Michigan 


Paul Klec Da ldneri che De nken 
Schriften zur Form- und Gestaltungs 
lehbre, ed, Jiirg Spiller, 541 pp., many 


ill. (several in color), Basel/Stuttgart: 
Benno Schwabe, 1956. Fr. 76 


Paul Klee taught nine years, from 1921 


si wart 


i 


tite serreiam 








to 1930 at the Bauhaus, first in Weimar 
then in Dessau; he was Professor at the 
Diisseldorf Academy from 1931 until 1933 
when the Nazis dismissed him and thus 
forced him to return to Bern 
died in 1940. Klee was a passionate and 
gifted teacher and this book gives us his 
portrait as a teacher not only from his own 
voluminous and carefully prepared lecture 
notes (he left over 2500 folio pages of 
them), but also from the stenographic 
notes a pupil of his, Petra Petitpierre, 
took in Diisseldorf when Klee himself had 
ceased to give formal lectures. The book 


where he 


contains also the manuscript versions of 
several publications of Klee such as the 
Schépferische Konfession of 1920, W 
des Naturstudiums (1923), Uber die 
moderne Kunst, a lecture given in 1924 
but first published in 1945, and implicitly 
of course, the famous Padagogisches Si 
zenbuch (1925) which consisted of ex 
cerpts from his lecture notes 

Here, then, is Klee’s intellectual world 
in all its wealth and extension. His letters 
and diaries in an edition as carefully pre 
pared as this would form a most needed 
and welcome complement to our book 
Lecture notes have, of course 
thing enigmatic, lack the vivid interpreta 
tion of the lecturer. It takes quite a while 
to find one’s bearings in Klee’s univers¢ 
and the best way to cope with this work 
is actually to start with the Schdpferise/ 
Konfession, and Uber die Kunst and then 


| 
until 


always sor 


sample Klee’s thought at randon 


one has grasped enough of it to start 
systematic study. Much will remain quite 
(it is too personal), all of it 
will seem at first somewhat obvious and 
pedantic (the great discoveries of yesterday 

j 


are the matters-of-course of today). and 


enigmatic 


the best way is, as we said, to start from 


little islands of understanding towards a 


broader comprehension in extenso, which 
will finally lead to a greater, perhaps cor 

plete understanding in depth. For the 
thoughts that are obvious today, when 
Modern Art has won out, were not only 


startling and fresh and original forty years 


ago, 
religious, political, philosophical ideas an 


moods of which we completely lost sight 


they were also the fruit of deeper 


[hese first great modern masters wer 
not only what they would be today—clever 
men to add little new touches to an al. 
ready existing gigantic canvas—but wer 
explorers of unchartered spiritual seg 
apostles of a new form of living, breakers 
of old tables and givers of new laws, (The 
as yet unknown “advanced” artists of ou 
time have a different task, not a Perpetua 
tion of the by now officially taught revo. 
lutionary attitude, but a return to the for. 
gotten philosophies of pre-Romantic a. 
tists.) 

When Klee and his contemporaries took 
the fateful step from representation and 
realism to abstraction and symbolism, from 
to vision, from composed to cn 
structed picture, from optical impression tp 
psychological essence, they obeyed an im. 
pulse deeper than their subsequent philoso. 
phies. First were the paintings, at least 
with the real artists, then came the theo 
ries. It is as if a vacuum was felt whe 
the object, the the instructive 
morale had disappeared from _ painting 
With desperate seriousness these artists 
tried to justify, even to teach their new, 
expression, 
and solemnly 
n the arts ot ow 


vicw 


anecdote, 


wholly subjective ways of 


“Laws” were formulated 
proclaimed, parallels 
people and other times were sought an 
found, schools and movements rose out d 
purely verbal differences, wrong analogics 
with processes of mechanics, bi 


ology abounded. Some of these “‘investige 


musk 


tions’ have a curiously childish character 


not that the activity pursued was chilé 
ish, but the learned pompous, over-bearing 
Not that the “laws,” the 
were wrong Of wnift 


objective character 


term for it was 
scientific findings 
portant, their 
their masquerade of scientific validity was 
Yet again a bad time to judg 


falsely 


ours 1S 
these pioneer efforts which today are the 
bread-and-butter business of thousands @ 
art instructors who are no longer paintts 
certainly not original, but who 
have learned to use the vocabulary (ot 
which Klee helped to build) and wh 
erebrally without either talent or toil a 
produce” art or teach artistic “produt 
tion.”’ What with Klee still was courage’ 
nfession, end result of complex thought 
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embracing wide philosophical areas, ad 
yance into an unknown territory, has b 
ome today a pedestt in, academic routine 
“#7 the thousands who want to express 
their puny selves, who abhor disciplin 
and want to “relax with art,’ who achieve 
that cheap understanding of art wher 
everything is reduced to the formal and 
rhetorical values which the artist, espe 
cally that of the past, wanted least to be 
noticed 

Still, this book is one of the great funda 
mental testimonies of Modern Art, coming 
at a time, alas! when the foundations of 
that art begin to be questioned. Neverthe 
less, as a historic document, as a labour 
of editorial love, as a brilliant work of 
editing and printing it is without par. It 
will certainly be a standard work on 
Modern Art for years to come, a mine for 
future dissertations, a source book of 
unique importance comparable to the note 
hooks of Leonardo da Vinci 

Even where the often abstruse and diff 
It text, now advancing to the farthest 
shores of thoughts, now belabouring the 
| 


bvious, irritates the reader, he w 


I at 
ways be instructed and enchanted by tl 
lustrations, of which there are over 1200 
ost of them unknown in this country 
The book, printed on heavy paper in 
Switzerland and designed by R. Biichler 
sone of the most beautiful books of our 
me. It is not cheap, but certainly a work 
f art in its own right, splendidly print 
ingeniously designed, carefully 
ited and magnificently illustrated. N 
- 


ous art library can afford to be without 


t. No serious stud Modern Art can 


DV pass t 
JOHANNES A. GAERTNEI 
Lafayette College 


Michel Seuphor, Pret Mondrian: His I 
ind Work, int. Georg Schmidt. 444 Py 
over 600 ill. (34 in color), New York 
Harry Abrams, 1956. $17.50 
Piet Mondrian died in 1944 in New 

York. As an artist he differed fron 
' his contemporaries in two respects ) 

the fonomy of his geometric painting 


style in which he reduced the f 


means to areas of pure colors and straight 
lines; 2) his pan-aesthetic relationship to 
irt and life which left him unburdened 
by drives for wealth or fame and much of 
the bitterness that often follows in their 
wake. Nevertheless, he found room in his 
asceticism for the gregariousness suggested 


by tl 


e theoretical papers he wrote on art 
and life (in which tragedy was the an 
tagonist) and an especial fondness for 
lancing. He was to a handful of people a 
compelling figure in his lifetime but his 
most obvious influence as an artist was 
not on other painters but in the realm of 
design and architecture which has only 
contused the picture of his historical posi- 


tion and 


artistic worth. One can see 
Mondrian” everywhere but ‘a Mondrian 
s neither the transcendant object certain 
of his followers have made it out to be 
nor the empirical stuff of art-in-life which 
t 


iste and technology have popularized. It 


follows that there would have been, as 
there still are, those who claimed he was 
not an artist at all. Altogether, his reputa- 
tion suffers at once fro mystification 
over-simplification and misunderstanding 
in prevailing texts and, at the same time 
i general critical and artistic neglect. Now 
1e oversight is corrected, to a degree, by 
is important and sumptuous monograph 
n the life and work of the artist 
As a publishing event, it has been long 
yverdue. This is really the first major work 
we have had on th an. In this age of 
ass communications, the critical overtones 
re apparent And yet it is clear that the 
rence was due more tO a conspiracy of 
indifference rather than any actual oppo 
sition, although Seuphor’s remark that he 
was refused assistan¢ by those from 
m I had every right to expect real 
Suggests extensions of the bitter 
nternecine rivairies he discusses in his 
ry bic graph ( il essay on 


painter. He singles out, for instance. Theo 


in Doesburg and Bart van der Leck (who 


to be the father of the Neoplastic 
vement) for particular vilification and 
tor reasons that link them more to Seuphor 


an to Mondrian. Indirectly, this suggests 


rR 
s 


ind idifference. There 
was in Mondrian’s life and work an ele 
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ment whose value to individuals lay in 
what they projected into it, in the way 
they defended it (and thereby themselves ) 
or in the way they attacked it (in that they 
felt a need to attack it). In his painting 
the element is fundamental to the signif- 
icance of its expressive meaning. It is per- 
haps a religious component. Since visually 
his art lies at one obvious extreme in the 
historical community of art its basic plastic 
validity is contingent on more meaningful 
identifications by an audience more sensi 
tive than the one we seem to have today or, 
of course, on an ultimate verdict in time 
Believers are inclined 
much or to dissociate themselves from the 
seemingly vain ritual of adoration that 
already has granted him mythical status 
On the aesthetic level this comes down 
to the problem of determining if his was, 
indeed, a style at all. In the progressive 
reductions of his plastic means was there 
a point where the economy became auton 
omous, devoid of the vital ambiguity that 
intensifies a work when the artist is truly 
involved with a free choice of his particu 
lars? At the moment, however 
sue must be identified first 

For there is in this volume the 
effect which rises from the wealth of illus 
tration and which defines 
that inevitably confronts modern art with 
a principle that may ultimatel* surpass the 
significance of the work itself. Whether 
one likes the work or not, it is in a tra 
dition of individual commitment and sacri 
fice, work that the artist himself apparently 
found worthwhile and to which he gave 
himself completely. The example may be 
an extreme one and its meaning may finally 
be very simple but at present it invokes 
disciplines too long overlooked or overly 
democratized by fifty years of revolution 
and rebellion (and experimentation) that 
are now taken up so self-consciously. Th 
judges at the latest Corcoran Biennial must 
have had something like this in mind when 
they awarded second and third prizes to 
the work of Fritz Glarner and Joseph 
Albers. 

This sounds like the language of reac- 
tion insofar as it stresses the disciplines 
rather than the work itself. In this respect 


to believe very 


another is 
special 


an achievement 


Mondrian creates issues and values which 
one, presumably, must be for or against 
or ignore entirely as irrelevant. 

Che substantial illustrative documents 
tion makes it clear that Mondrian experi. 
enced the more or less conventional pattern 
of modern artistic development, revolting 
against the sloppy academicism of the nine. 
teenth century school in which he had been 
trained, and broadly experimenting until 
he became involved with Cubism. There 
were stylistic dispositions in much of his 
early work that paved the way to Cubist 
conversion and, consequently, much has 
been made of the “evolution” of his style, 
the singularity of which contributes to an 
understanding of his mature work in that 
we grasp from it the temperament of the 
man that is borne out by the biographical 
fact Seuphor has provided. Mondrian most 
‘lived” his art; but his exclusive. 
ness was religious rather than Bohemian, 
His life and art were an extension of his 


certainly 


feelings rather than an expression of them, 


He was, in fact, a gentleman-Buddha who 
transformed an inherited Calvinist disposi- 
tion into generalized Eastern-like doctrines 
of universality. His personal repose was 
marked but this did not prevent him from 
leveloping a individual painting 

anner. This is important because it con- 
trasts with his search for the universal of 
an art that was to pass over into life. His 
interest in Theosophy fits this pattern; and 
when we are of his severely 
wuthoritarian father, the psychodynamic of 
his faith and an escape 
which was subliminally characterized by an 
appropriation of his father’s orthodoxy 
which he did not begin to outgrow until 

few years before In this con 
nection it is interesting to note that his 
last paintings, especially Bro adway Boogie 
cie Woogie, dis 


RK 
} 
| 


most 


informed 


style suggests 


his death 


Woogie and Victory Be 
uppointed many of his admirers 

Of Cubism Mondrian declared in 192 
that it “did not accept the logical conse 
quences of its own discoveries.” But what 
is a discovery to one artist becomes a tt 
lition for another. When style is inferred 
to have logical consequences are not per 
eptual veracities of plastic imagety de 
nied in toto? Here Mondrian was being 
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sothing if not authoritarian and the basis 
of his drive for aesthetic perfectibility hard 
eed into a compulsion. The prescience of 
his Cubist-derived “facade” paintings with 
iheir structural impressionism gave way to 
the assymetrical grids of his “‘classical 
vars. But there being no measure for the 
non-discursive order, Mondrian’s paintings 
annot be considered as a logical succession 
from Cubism, if only because logical suc 
cession implies the end of creative neces 
ty. Rather, Broadway Boogie Woogie and 
Victory Boogie W oogte absorbed what was 
in fact a metaphysical adventure in pure 
visual relations (with mystical trimmings) 
and reunited it with more willful experi 
ence. These are paintings grounded in the 
yaticinations of the will-to-form 

The monograph should precipitate, it is 
hoped, a body of literature that will en 
gage the “style” in the ideo! 
trequires. The documentary material with 


ogical terms 


which to start is certainly here—numerous 
illustrations of which 34 are in color and 
441 comprise an invaluable classified cata 
logue of small reproductions of his work, 
photographs of the artist, his friends, his 
studios, a list of all his known works, a 
bibliography and, of course, Seuphor's es 
ay. Finally, Mondrian’s rather fanciful but 
deologically compre he nsive dialogue es 
ay, “Natural Reality and Abstract Re 

lity,” written in 1919-20, is presented for 
the first time in English. As for Seuphor’s 
essay, it is the most complete picture we 
nave to date of the man’s life. While he 
states that it is not meant to be definitiv 

tis marked by a discretion (if not suj 

pression) of such a personal order that 
Seuphor himself is always coming through 
nthe material. More seriously, Seuphor's 
criticism indulges a rhetoric of images of 
leeling rather than critical observations of 
am experience. At one point he permits 
himself to exclaim, “. the art of 
Mondrian conquers the absolute The na 
ture of such enthusiasm suggests that the 
latget meaning has transferred from the 
work to the critic and the fact that the 
ritic is talking more of the image 
t the work, than the work itself. His pet 
sonal sincerity is not questioned, but his 
udgements are suspect on the grounds of 
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too personal an involvement. For all this 
the book creates anew the provocation of 


an artistic style of a provocative century, 
and the sense of Seuphor’s homage is justi- 
fable on the grounds of what it has finally 
brought to light 
SIDNEY TILLIM 
New York 


Fritz Mendax, Art Fakes and Forgeries, 
tr. H. S. Whitman, 222 pp., 24 pl., 39 
line dr., New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1956. $6.00. 

It is difficult to ascertain, just from the 
book itself, whether the casual and some- 
what flippant attitude of this small, easy- 
to-read volume, is that of the author 
Fritz Mendax, or of the translator, H. S. 
Whitman. The publisher is of no help 
since no indication is given of the genesis 
of this book, which looks at a number of 
famous examples of duplication and for- 
gery in various of the visual arts, as well 
as deceits practiced in other realms. 


The various accounts, which are organ- 
ized into a loose chronological sequence, 
seem accurate enough, but they are so 
presented that anyone desiring more than 
a jocose and rambling narrative is bound 
to be disappointed by this presentation 

Nor can this work be considered a 
Primer, or sort of a “first book” in a field 
which deserves far more attention from 
the scholar than it has received. The so- 
called scholarly impedimenta of organized 
documentation, citation of sources, and 
bibliography, is completely missing; and 
the few references incorporated into the 
body of the text tend to be rather offhand, 
and are gene rally useless to someone in- 
terested in going to the sources themselves 

The halftone illustrations are almost 
incidental, and the “‘clever’’ line drawings 
nnecessary. The physical makeup of the 
book, the accuracy of the typography indi- 
ite to this reader a superficial interest, 
yn the publisher's part, in the entire 
project. 

Is the book worth the time and effort 
needed to read it? Discounting the price, 
which I feel is exorbitant, I suspect that 


; 


is, providing the reader treats all but 








the last two chapters as recreational read- 
ing. The last two chapters represent an 
interesting and sometimes thought-provok- 
ing analysis of the entire problem of fak- 
ing and forgery and is probably the best 
portion of this book. 

GEORGE EHRLICH 

The University of Kansas City 


Raffaello Causa, Pitloo, 131 pp., 76 pl. (5 
in color), Naples: Mele, 1956. L 
Francis Napier, Pittura Napolitana dell’ 
Ottocento, tr. Susanna d' Ambrosio, int 


4500 


Ottavio Morisani, 134 pp., 8 pl. 
Naples: Fausto Fiorentino, 1956. L 
750. 


Although certainly one of the most in- 
teresting aspects of art in the nineteenth 
century is the development of landscape 
painting, historians have often been rather 
more inclined to speculate on the course 
of events than to find out actually 
happened. If a critic of the time stated 
that such painters as Voogt, Verstappen 
Teerlink, Chauvin or Denis were leading 
landscapists at work in Italy during the 
1820’s—the period, for example 
marks Corot's Italian 
tendency has sometimes been to declare 
him misguided or superficial, since we have 


what 


which 


beginnings—the 


rarely even seen works by these artists 
Our historical structure has been based on 
a. few appealing 
quality, and our assumptions have been 
generous. 

Such a situation has existed to a large 
extent also Italian 
looking at art in Italy during the past 
century. Two schools of 


masters of selected 


among historians in 
landscape were 
early isolated, and much effort has been 
spent on proving their autonomy and char- 
acterizing their individuality 
“School of 


The s¢ are 
the so-called Posillipo” in 
Naples, and the Florentine ‘Macchiaiol 
memorialized in a large and handsome ex 
hibition shown in Rome and Venice last 
year. 

However, over the past few years two 
things have happened to change somewhat 
the complexion of landscape study in Italy 
In the first place have been the exhibitions 
Out of local interest many smaller centers 


have organized exhibitions of their for 


gotten painters, complicating the genen 
picture most significantly. Often repeated 
names have finally become pictorial real. 
ties. Then there have been exhibitions op. 
ganized on the basis of the local scene 
rather than schools of painting, such as the 
exhibition of views of Rome from the 
collection of Baron Lemmerman showg jg 
Rome a short time ago, which cut actos 
national and local restrictions in a mos 
informative way. Secondly, there has beep 
an increasing number of careful and well 
illustrated monographs on painters prey. 
ously considered too humble for such po 
tice 

Mr. Causa’s book on the Dutch painter 
Antonio Smink Pitloo (1790-1837) is such 
a monograph. It has, in a way, a double 
significance. In the sympathetic treatment 
of a man highly regarded in his time and 
largely neglected or disparaged by modem 
writers, it loosens the bonds of modem 
historical schemes to permit new insight 
on past art and criticism, paving the wa 
And, in it 
a foreign painter 
some will probably un 
justly say at the expense of native painters 

it reopens the problem which is basic to 
in Italy in the frst 
half of the nineteenth century: what ree 
tionship the artists of 
various foreign backgrounds who found 
inspiration in the Italian 


for more just evaluations 
restoration of value to 


working in Italy 


any discussion of art 


existed, between 
their common 
landscape? 
Pitloo, after a brief period of study in 
Paris and a sojourn in the active landscape 
Rome, in which Causa believes 
Granet was a primary force, moved 
Naples about 1815. There he settled tor 
main the rest of his life. Many of his 
small paintings of Naples and the sur 
rounding country glow with light and 
have a freedom of composition which sepe 
rates them markedly from the constructions 
of the classical landscapists. His color his 
often an attractive transparency and 4 
range of hue very different from the wots 
of many of his predecessors He emerge 
here as a worthy father of the “School & 
Naples’ important landscape 


ircle of 


Posillipo,” 
movement. 
Pitloo was by no means, of course, & 
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frst foreign landscape painter to bring 
ideas from outside to the area; the Germans 
from Hackert to Huber, the French Vol- 
wire, Denis, Boghet, and a great many 
others left their marks. But Pitloo de 
veloped a freer touch in his transcriptions 
of nature and, although himself not much 
of a poet, showed the way to so admirable 
a lyricist as Giacinto Gigante. The rela 
tionship between Pitloo and Gigante has 
heen the subject of much bitter debate 
dassically framed in the exchange between 
Sergio Ortolani and Michele Biancale in 
the short lived Vita Artistica in 1932 
Causa takes a tempered view of the situa 
tion, substantiating the point made earlier 
by Lorenzetti that the two painters are 
in truth quite different in the character 
of their mature achievement, and it is not 
to detract from the 
point out that he drew initially upon Pit 
loo, a Dutchman 

The importance of Pitloo and the gen 
eral aspect of painting 
this important period of development, was 


merit of Gigante to 


in Naples during 


recorded with candor and surprisingly 
astute judgment by the remarkable Francis 
Napier who served for 
ambassador in the city. His har-to-obtain 
Notes on Modern Painting in Naples, pub 
lished in London in 1855 
translated into Italian for the first time and 


a time as English 


has now be en 


made generally available in the edition by 
Susanna d'Ambrosio. It is an_ essential 
work for the study of painting in Naples 
and Napier’s shrewd observations from an 
outside point of view stimulate the con 
sideration of just the sort of problem witl 
which Causa is dealing in his book. The 
republication would have been an excellent 
occasion also for annotating the text rather 


tully in the light of recent studies, but the 


editor has chosen to confine the notes to 
th, 


* Minimum necessary for the intelligent 
wading of the work. It should prove, none 
the less, very useful 

Mr. Causa has been much more genet 
ous in his notes. In fact, they form pos 
sibly the richest part of the book 


! Chere 
here the initial substance for an important 


Droader study 


Ss 


little-known 
greats’ of the early 


treating the 
foreign and local 
nineteenth century. The publisher pron 
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ises that some of the material will be 
expanded and published in future works 
of this same series. If Mr. Causa’s text 
suffers a bit from over-enthusiasm, it can 
be considered an understandable reaction 
to the condescending criticism often 
directed towards his subject. While the 
text contains many provocative ideas. e.g., 
the relationship with other painters in 
Italy of, Granet, Turner, and Corot, it 
must be admitted that the comment is 
sometimes on a scale rather too grand 
for the pleasing but modest work of Pit- 
loo. As to documentation, the book makes 
more readily available the excellent work 
done by Costanza Lorenzetti some twenty- 
five years ago, and furnishes a fine selec- 
tion of the mature works of Pitloo in its 
illustrations 

Such books as these should be of much 
more than local interest. For our under- 
standing of nineteenth century landscape 
painting a full knowledge of what was 
happening in Italy during the first part 
of the century is an absolute necessity 
It was in Italy that most of the major 
continental landscape schools developed, 
and they developed less as national move- 
ments—although they seem always to be 
treated as such—than as the result of 
common effort. Painters need not speak 
the same language to learn from each 
other, and then, too, they shared the same 
master: the landscape of the Roman Cam- 
pagna and the Bay of Naples. They shared 
also the same patrons. The royal collec- 
tions at Capodimonte included works by 
Dutch 


tists as well as Italian, and many English 


French, Belgian, and German ar- 
and other continental collections were as 


varied. Only when the complex activity 
centering in Rome and Naples has been 
studied as a whole, rather than in iso 
lated monographs and in terms of national 
developments, can we begin to see clearly 
the true historical position of a Corot 
or define with justice the anticedents of 
the Impressionists. It is also with these 


artists that our own painters working in 


Italy must be compared, rather than with 
a few outstanding painters of France 
JOSHUA C. TAYLOR 


The University of Chicago 








Kenneth Clark, The Nude: A Study in 
Ideal Form, Bolligen Series XXXV, 2, 
xxii + 458 pp., 298 ill., New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1956. $7.50 
This expanded version of Sir Kenneth 

Clark’s Mellon lectures in the National 

Gallery is a truly classic study of a classi 

cal subject. Throughout the book, the 

author speaks as a humanist who is well 
aware of both the aesthetic and the ethical 
implications of his study; and refuting an 
often quoted definition by Samuel Alex 
ander, he makes it clear that, as far as 
the humanist is concerned, ‘no nude, how 
ever abstract, should fail to arouse in the 
spectator some vestige of erotic feeling 
even though it be only the faintest shadow 

—and if it does not do so, it is bad art 
and false morals.’ The task that Clark has 
set himself in his book, then, is an ex 
ceedingly difficult one, namely to strike the 
proper balance between two diverging 
opinions regarding a delicate subject 
matter. 

The nude, for Clark, is an ideal form 
(and not a subject), the creation of which 
presupposes ‘an austere tradition of dé 
sign.” It is probably for this reason that he 
has refrained from discussing the artisti 
representations of naked children. A child's 
body simply does not possess that mathe 
matical or architectural beauty which is 
the hallmark of ideal form; its chubbiness 
is not at all conducive to free aestheti 
contemplation. Nevertheless, it is regret 
table that this omission forces Clark to 
forego discussion of the most significant 
of Christian pictorial motifs, the infant 
Jesus. 

In the introductory chapter, which 
originally appeared in the October, 1954 
issue Of Art News, Clark sets the pace 
for his subsequent analysis of significant 
forms of the nude by enlarging on the 
difference, according to modern English 
usage, between the adjectives naked and 
nude, The former usually implies the ab 
sence of clothes, and thus carries with it 
an undertone of social embarrassment and 
religious shame. It denotes a feeling that 


is fully discussed in the next-to-the-last 
chapter of the book, which deals with the 
‘Alternative Convention.’ The word nude, 





on the other hand, characterizes a POSitine 
attitude toward the human body and jg 
pictorial representation, an attitude that 
conforms with the Mediterranean philog 
ophy of life and beauty. It is to the Greeks 
and to the Renaissance art of Michelangey 
and Raphael that Clark refers when hp 
wants to convey the feeling of plastic 
exultation. 

The organization of the main body gf 
Clark's book is simple and yet ingenious 
Aware of the difficulties that are bound 
to arise in connection with so vast and 
so sweeping a study, the author has de 
cided to renounce a strictly chronological 
treatment of his subject and, instead, hys 
presented us with six basic chapters, each 

which is devoted to the analysis of one 
significant form in the representation of 
the human body. The first three chapters 
are concerned with the male and femak 
prototypes, respectively, of the nude is 
repose Apollo, Venus Coelestis and 
Venus Naturalis. The remaining chaptes 
deal with the nude of action under th 
headings of Energy (hero and athlete) 
Pathos (the Niobids, the dying hero and 
the Laocoén) and Ecstasy (the Dionysian 
ycle). These are followed by a critical 
liscussion of the ‘Alternative Convention 
and by a final chapter, entitled ‘The Nud 
as an End in itself,’ in which most of th 

onologically indifferent aspects of the 
nude are conveniently assembled. 

Within the individual chapters, Clak 
proceeds chronologically—a method h 
abandons only in the chapter on Ecstasy 
which concludes with a glowing descip 
tion of three drawings by Michelangelo 
depicting the resurrection. This procedure 
enables the author to trace the develop 
ment of cettain basic sculptural theme 
and the transformation of the mythological 

ubjects in a Christian world. It is her 
that Clark’s study most closely resembles 
the work of the iconologists in the Wa 
burg tradition which otherwise he seems 

lisapprove of. 

Among other things, Clark’s manner @ 
treatment is instrumental in showing whid 
of the five or six significant forms of tt 
nude can best be adapted to Christiam 


symbolism. As could be expected it 5 
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mostly to the expression of pathos that 
Christian motifs gravitate, the crucifixion, 
lamentation ( Pieta) and entombment 
being among the most soul-piercing of all 
the Biblical scenes available for pictorial 
representation 

The only flaw in Clarl:’s distribution of 
subject matter among the main chapters 
of his book appears to lie in the division 
of the two chapters concerned with the 
mage of Venus. It is, indeed, impossible 
to understand the qualitative difference, in 
Clark’s terminology, between Giorgione’s 
Dresden Venus and Titian’s Venus fros 
Urbino. And precisely why should we 
all Giorgione’s nude crystalline (coelestis) 
and Titian’s vegetable (wnaturalis)? The 
transition from one to the other is nearly 
mperceptible, and since the division is 
therwise purely chronological, it can be 
suspected that the author was merely look 
ng for an excuse to reduce the length of 
his chapter on Venus by parturition 

While otherwise the reader will find 
little to object to in the main part of 
Clark's highly meritorious book (although 
at second reading, my interest seemed to 
be a little waning as the argument }{ 
gressed), much remains to be said against 
the author's treatment of the anti-classical 


ro 


approach to the nude. It would seem that 
from Clark’s point of view, the classical 
and the Gothic traditions of the nude ar 
ndically opposed to one another. In 
reality this is not at all the case, as all 
Renaissance scholars know; for there is a 
lot of interpenetration between these tw 
modes of aesthetic contemplation Clark 


would have done well to make this ex 
plicit in a brief intermediate chapter con 
emed with Diirer and Bellini or contain 
ing an analysis of Masaccio’s and Maso 
lino’s Adam and Eve from the Brancacci 
Chapel 

The chapter on the ‘Alternative Conven 
tion’ itself is chronologically divided into 
two sections, the one dealing with the 
Gothic aesthetic of the nude (its earls 
emphasis on sinful nakedness and its trans 
formation into the secular eroticism of 
Lucas Cranach) and the other with the 
alistic approach typical of Rembrandt 


afd his successors. Actually, these consti 
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tute two entirely different modes of per- 
ception and creation; for while the Gothic 
nude offers as ideal a form as is that of 
its classical counterpart (with the differ- 
ence described as being one between ‘curve 
of hip’ and ‘curve of stomach’), Rem- 
brandt’s realism altogether dispenses with 
the ideal of beauty. Clark, then, is wrong 
in speaking of only one alternative con- 
vention 

The concluding analysis of ‘The Nude 
as an End in itself’ is obviously not in- 
tended to establish new fundamental cate- 
gories. Modern art being characterized ‘by 
the absence of any clearly defined ideal, 
Clark ends his book on a somewhat sombre 
note with the words: “Twentieth-century 
man, with his vastly extended experience 
of physical life, and his more elaborate 
patterns of mathematical symbols, must 
have at the back of his mind analogies of 
a far greater complexity.’ 

A word regarding the language in which 
the present study is clothed will not be 
amiss; for Clark is among the few living 
art historians who are aesthetes as well as 
scholars. In his frequent use of understate- 
ment—which comes very handy in a book 
concerned with so crucial a subject as is 
the nude—he is characteristically English. 
On the whole, his style is beyond reproach, 
as is witnessed by the following compari- 
son between two of Michelangelo’s David 
and the bronze statue of a boy from 
Marathon: “They are the visible forms of 
Michelangelo's aspirations, whereas the 
Marathon boy is simply a young body, like 
a ripe fruit; and his physical complacency 
blocks up precisely those means of com- 
munication, those chinks and_ cracks 
through which some ray of light may 
enter our shuttered world.’ Nor is Clark's 
subtle humor to be despised, and no reader 
will withhold a smile when coming upon 
the description of a woman in a black- 
figured vase painting as ‘being closer to 
the eternal feminine of Thurber than to 
that of Praxiteles.’ 

The illustrations are carefully selected, 
a fact attested by the omission of such 
popular favorites as the Griinewald cruci- 
fixions and Goya's Nude Maya. On the 
other hand, one should have welcomed the 
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inclusion of one or two Mantegnas, of 
Francesca’s Death of Adam 
from Arezzo and of Domenico Veneziano’s 


superb St. John in the Desert from the 


Piero della 
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The Print Council of America, formed 
in September 1956, by authorities in the 
print field, has undertaken to publish a 
quarterly release of print News. The aim 
of the News is to stimulate interest in the 
graphic arts on the part of editors and 
critics. The project is also viewed as spade 
work for the Council's project of mass 
print exhibitions in 1958. The Council 


is interested in receiving all news about 


your institution's print activities and woul 
also appreciate 


names of art 


receiving a’ list of the 
editors, newspapers and 
Magazines in your vicinity, in order t 
keep its press list up to date. Address 
Theodore J. H. Gusten, Executive Sec'ty., 
Print Council of America, 527 Madison 
Avenue, Room 311, New York 22, N.Y 

The second issue News was 
April 5, 1957. When this issue of the 
COLLEGE ART JOURNAI 
will probably be time to send in listings 
for the August 1 October 30 
period. 

WHO's WHO. The 6th edition of Who's 
Who in American Art, now available 

INDEX. The Public Library of Newark, 
New Jersey, 


released 
reaches you, it 


through 


has prepared an index to 
Panorama, the periodical published by 
Harry Shaw Newman of the Old Print 
Shop, between November 1945 and April 
1950. The magazine included biographical 
notes, illustrations and articles 
American painters and painting. The 2( 
page index, modeled on the Art Index 
(including page 
trations) is now available at the price of 
$2.00. Please send order and checks to 
Julia Sabine, Art and Music Department 
Newark Public Library, Box 630, Newark 
1, New Jersey. 


mostly on 


references to all illus 


National Gallery in Washington, 
ULRICH WEIssTE 
Lehigh University 


MANNERISM. The Alumni Association 
of the New York University Institute of 
Fine Arts (with assistance from the War. 
burg Institute of London) is Sponsoring 
the publication in July of Mannerism ang 
Anti-Mannerism in Italian Painting by 
W alter Friedlaender The essays contained 
in this book, which will bear the imprint of 
the Columbia University Press, originally 
appeared in German periodicals in the 
1920's, and set forth for the first time 
what we now recognize as the main styl 
istic changes in 16th century Italian Paint. 
ing. This, their first publication in Eng. 
a tribute to Dr 
Friedlaender on his eightieth birthday in 
1953 | 


ish, was conceived as 


The essays have been slightly re 
vised by the author and translated by his 
students, and are now presented with 4 
illustrations 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
dia of Worl 
tion in Italian with contributions by some 
of the most eminent of art historians. The 
first four volumes are due in 1957 and 
the series should be completed by 1960 
An English translation and subsequent pub 
lication is under serious consideration, 


A 15 volume Encyclo 
Art is now in publics 


1 of Drawing made its 
published and 
printed by Broadaxe Press, 281 East 
Broadway, New York 2, N.Y., edited 
Bruce Duff Hooton, Daniel Brown and 
David Johnson. $1.25. A cover drawing 
and thirty-four illustrations of drawings 
by contemporary American artists. Good 


Volume I, No 


appearance this spring 


selection, handsomely printed 
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